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The Beginnings of New England. 


The Puritan Theocracy in its Relations to Civil and Religious 
Liberty. By Joun Fiske. With Maps. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 
gilt top, $2.00. 

CoNnTENTS :—The Roman Idea and the English Idea; The Puritan Exodus; The 
Planting of New England; The New England Confederacy; King Philip’s War ; 
The Tyranny of Andros, 

Mr. Fiske has made an exhaustive study of the circumstances 
and conditions of the settling of New England; the various po- 
litical, social, and religious features which have made it histori- 
cally of so great interest and importance. He has not shrunk from 
discussing with perfect freedom the various questions which have 
caused so long and heated controversy, but through it all he 
preset ves a spirit of perfect candor and a resolute purpose to tell 
the exact truth; and this conspicuous candor, joined with his 
manifest mastery of the subject and his lucid style, gives to the 
book a charm and a value quite remarkable. 


Indoor Studies, 


By JoHN Burrovaeus. 1 vol. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


CONTENTS :—Thoreau, Science and Literature, Science and the Poets, Matthew 
Arnold’s Criticism, Arnold’s View of Emerson and Carlyle, Gilbert White's Book, A 
Malformed Giant; and briefer essays on The Biologist’s Tree of Life, Dr. Johnson 
and Carlyle, Little Spoons versus Big Spoons, The Ethics of War, Solitude, An Open 
Door, True Realism, and Literary Fame. 


N. B.—The price of Mr. Burroughs's other books, which has 
heretofore been $1.50 each, is now $1.25. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


TWO NEW SCHOOL BOOKS, 


Primer of Scientific Knowledge. 


Man. Animals. Plants. Stones. The Three States of Bodies. 
Reading Lessons. Summaries. Questions. Subjects for Com- 
position. By Pau Bert, author of “Bert’s First Steps in 
Scientific Knowledge,” Translated and Adapted for American 
Schools. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 36 cents. 


“The child that has mastered this little book has taken a long step towards be- 
coming an enthusiastic scientist. It is multum in parvo, in the best sense of the 
term,—accurate, suggestive, and stimulating to the young mind.”—New England 
Journal of Education, 








The Beginner’s Reading Book. 


By Espen H, Davis, A.M., Superintendent of Schools, Chelsea, 
Massachusetts. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 30 cents. Teacher's 
Edition 42 cents. 

“It is a sensible illustrated text-book, which will be of great assistance to the 


teacher in giving instruction to the little ones in a progressive and rational manner, 
and it contains many new ideas that are worthy of consideration.”—Boston Gazette, 





««” For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the Publishers, free of expense, 
on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 





715 and 717 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 








Metcalf’s Language Exercises. 
By Ropert C. METCALF, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass., and ORVILLE 
T. Brieut, Superintendent of Schools, Englewood, Ill. Cloth, 12mo, 230 
pages. Illustrated. For Introduction, 42 cents. 


This book is more strictly than any other work of the kind a book of language exercises. It 
isa book of such exercises as will induce correct habits and lead to good usage. Much care is had 
in the arrangement of the lessons to secure constant freshness and at the same time to furnish 
repeated practice in every variety of exercise. 


Harper’s Inductive Latin Method. 
By Pror. Wm. R. Harper, Ph.D., Yale University, and Isaac B. BurGEss, 
A.M., Latin Master Rogers High School, Ne rt, Rhode Island. 


ISSUES. 
Harper's Inductive Creek Method. 


By Pror. Wm. R. Harper, Ph.D., Yale University, and WILLIAM E. WATERS, 
Ph.D., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The method onceoet in these books is that followed by Professor Harper with such signal 
success in his classes at Chautauqua and elsewhere. 
Spencerian Copy Books. Revise. Eprmon oF 1888. 
CoMMON SCHOOL SERIBs, Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
SHORTER CourRsE, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 


Now Ready. 
TRACING CourRsE, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. 





or Introduction, each $1.00. 
Our Brief Descriptive List sent free to any address. Co 


763 and 765 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





solicited. Liberal terms for first supply or for ecamination. 


rrespondence 
_IVISON, BLAKEMAN & COMPANY, 


THE SPENCERIAN COPY BOOKS, in their various editions, have long been recognized 
as the National Standard. 








{49 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





THE YOUNG FOLKS’ LIBRARY. 
For School and Home. Edited by LARKIN Dunton, LL.D., 
RLS SS a 
A series of ¢ volumes for su men 

and edites with careful reference to their helpfulness £: the edu- 


cation of the Young. 


“STORIES OF 
By Anna B. BADLAM, of the 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 


The following Volumes in the Library now Ready : 


Book I. At Home, 24 cts. Book III. In the Country, 36 cts, 
Book Il. At Play. 30cts. BookIV. At School. 42 cts, 
Also will be ready for early publication several other volumes. 
Copies of either of the above will be mailed to any teacher for 
examination on receipt of price. 


CHILD LIFE.” 
Rice Training School Boston. 





SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 





“THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS OF THEIR CLASS YET PUBLISHED.” 





HARPERS GEOGRAPHIES. 


HARPER’S INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY, : 


wT Ae 112 pages, small gto, - $0.48 


HARPER’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, oc Lotne dave 0 eee: aoe) -. - 18 


These books are the result of the best professional skill and experience, and 
embody the true spirit of reform in geographical teaching. 


ELigu Burritt, “the learned blacksmith,” said of them: ‘‘They contain an| schools of the country, but hundreds of Normal Schools, Academies, and 


In nearly every State of the Union, Harper's Geographies have been more _ 
erally introduced than any other series. Not only are they in use in weeny ublic 


leges 


amount and variety of instruction in all the physical, astronomical, and political | have introduced them in their classes. The unprecedented popularity of these books 


elements of 


this information is — in a happy simplicity and fullness of statement and 
exposition so desirable for the children of our public schools.” 


phy that would even benefit educated men to acquire. And all| is due entirely to their GENUINE MERIT. 


Teachers and School Officers who contemplate a change of text-books are cor- 
dially invited to correspond with the publishers. 


SEND FOR OUR EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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MORRIS EARLE & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


W. H. Walmsley & Co., 


1016 Chestnut St., Phila. 












R. & J. Beck’s 
MICROSCOPES, 


Sole American Agents, 


MORRIS EARLE & CO. 


Microscopes and all 
Accessories and Ap- 
paratus, Photogra- 
phic Outfits for Ama- 
teurs, Spectacies, 
Kye-Glasses, Opera 
= and Marine Glasses, 
etc., etc. 


- ilustrated Price List 
mailed free to any address, mention this paper 
in corresponding with us. 


ANDREWS M’F’C Co., 


Manufacturers of the only 


Dovetailed School Furniture 


IN THE WORLD. 








ANDREWS’ 
Globe , Tella- 
cians, Maps, 
Oharts of all 
kinds, Black- 
boards, Dust- 
less Erasers 
and Crayons. 
Just Published. 
Goff’s Histori- 
cal Map of U.S- 
Plain, incisive 
and ~ complete. 
Send for circular. 


Andrews Mfg Company, 


76 FIFTH AVE., Near 14th St., N. Y. 


A. H. Andrews & Co., 195 Wabash Ave., Chicagc¢ 
and Post and Stockton Sts., San Francisco. 
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Cheapest and Best Made. 
CIRCULARS FREE, 

New, no paste, quick filing, 

MYLOK & O.. Janesville, Wis, 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


Ly ‘eee — a 


FOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, '878. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
For ARTISTIC USE in Ane drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291, For 
FINE WRITING, Wos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, N.Y. HENRY HOE, Soie Agent. 


The New York School Book Clearing House. 
(Formerly ANDERSON SCHOOL BOOK CO.) 


oe etee De S Cc h 00 | fa 00 k S yy to mipeefe aud eomdttion 
Whether in thes to BUY or SELL, 
“Wanted. 


Condition. 
COMMUNICATE 
Address, SCHOOL ‘BOOK CLEARING HOUSE, 65 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Whether new, shelt worn or second 
Mention the SCHOOL J OURNAL. 
INDERGARTEN ATERIAL 


hand, and we will a. you 
An Offer 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO. 3 EAST (4th ST. W.Y. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM. nN eo ' CG 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, | ER 


Diplomas, Black Boards, Maps| "2itecc’* Widhctucateeis ia 


“ Loisette.” With ‘ apeesloaee for a Rationa) 
Method of IMPROVING THE MEMORY, AND Fa- 
Estimates for School Supplies 
of every Description, 


CILITATING THE ACQUIREMENT OF KNOWLEDGE, 
without recurring to artificial means. New 

ARTHUR COOPER, 
292 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Edition, 25c. Address Dr. Pick, ?4 Union 8q., N.Y. 
= 4 hove used ines Bees 
G au a ie BEST OF RL 
deverywhsre. 250, 


wi BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 




















NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 
Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc., 


127 CLINTON PLACE, 
W. 8th St., near 6th Ave., NEW YORK. 


OLD BOOKS. OLD MAGAZINES. 


Do you went to sell them? They will bring 











WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 





VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. you cash, 
o No. 2 Arcade the old Book 
$15. 19 $250. mace working for u| cour MILDER ™ycter 
who can furnish a horse and CHICAGO. 





~ 4 whole time to the business. Spare 


moments may be em employed also. A few 
vacancies in towns and cities. a. F. JOHNSON 


& CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. employment at home or traveling. No soliciting. 

N. B— Please state and business experience | Duties. delivering and making collections. No 
Never mind about ing stamp for reply. B. F. Postal Cards. Address with stamp, HAFER & 
J. & Oo. CO., Piqua, O. 


NOBODY BUT A MULE 


would refuse to accept the teachers’ helps found in 
our 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF SCHOOL MATERIAL. 


Send for acopy. Don’t try to keep school without it. 
Give us a chance this year to help you all we can. 
Send 12 cents for the new NUMBER BUILDER, for seat 
work in numbers, a companion to the famous Sen- 
tence Builder and Word Builder. Try 3000 of our 
colored pegs in a box, total cost, aside from postage, 
10 cents. Remember that we shall soon publish a 
MANUAL FOR WoRK IN UNGRADED SCHOOLS, something that every country teacher 
will want. Kindergarten material and furniture a specialty. Be liberal when you 
order, and deal kindly with the old reliable house of | 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


$60 SALARY $40 EXPENSES IN AD- 
VANCE allowed each month. Stead 
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For as Stomach—Impaired Digestion Disordered Liver. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX. 
Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens;Tancashire, England. 

B. F. ALLEN & CO. Sole Agents. 
FOR UNITED STATES, 365 & 367 CANAL ST., NEW YORK, 


Who (if your druggist does not keep them) will mail. Beecham’s 
Pills on receipt of price—dut inguire first. (Please mention this paper.) 





JAS. W. QUEEN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Electrical 
ax Chemical Apparatus, 


New Table Air- 
pumps, Superior 
Lever Air-pumps 
Lowest Rates to 
Sehools. Corres 
pondence desired. 
,» Mention this Jour- 
NAL. 













EIMER & AMEND, 
206, 207, 209, and 244 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORE. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Seat” Chemical Apparatus, 


JHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS, 
af Chemists, 
Colleges, 
Schools and 
Laboratories, 
eagles moon rotator 
aaces, a specialty in manufacture. 








BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


CHEMICAL APPARATTS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 


(= ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUES 
furnished on application. 


CALIGRAPH 


GREATEST SPEED ON RECORD !! 


T. W. Osborne wrote 179 words in one 
single minute on the ny ela the 
Champion Machine of the World 


100,000 
Daily 
Users. 















G. A. MeBride wrote 129 words in a single 


minute, Blindfolded, thus in each case 
proving the faisity of many of the state- 
memts of our competitors. 





For full and correct account of above test, address 
THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO.. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


BRANCH OFFICES :—237 Broadway, N. Y+; 
14 W. 4th Street, Cincinnati, O.; 1003 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 
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EDUCATION. 
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‘THE teachers have already begun to think of next 

year’s work. We believe 1889-90 will be a 
better year for most, pecuniarily and profession- 
ally. There have not been many great changes 
made; but it is plain that men of ideas upon educa- 
tion are being sought for more than ever, to fill the 
places of superintendents and principals. As in 
repairing ships they take out the worm-eaten planks 
and put in sound timber, so in overhauling the 
great educational craft. There was a time, when a 
man who had the title ‘‘ Rev,” before his name, 
stood the first chance—it is so no longer. The 
question that is now closely pressed is, ‘‘ What does 
he know of modern ijeas and methods ?” Practical 
and theoretical skill are demanded. We think the 
times are auspicious. 


— 





([HE “cast iron” examination and promoting 
_ _ method, that has been followed in many cities, 
is fast passing away. The best thinkers in both 
Evgland and America have condemned it in 
unqualified words. The judgment of the teacher, 
aided by the principal or superintendent, should be 
final, No question has been more thoroughly 
discussed than the system of promoting that 
requires pupils to be marked from 1 to 100, and pro- 
moted only when they exceed a certain per cent. 
The result of this method is, that there has been 
more marking and examining than educating in 
many schools. The simplest way of promoting is 





simple than that which leaves the position of each 
pupil in a class te the judgment of those who are 
brought in contact with him during a term of work. 
If a teacher who has had a child under her special 
notice for three months cannot determine whether 
he is qualified to be promoted, certainly a special 
examination would not answer the question. 


* 
> 


‘THERE is nothing like industry in this world, 

except virtue. It is not fashionable to be idle. 
Those who have no occupation should make one. 
The empress of Germany presides over the work of 
her household with as much care as an American 
matron. It is said that she has a fine and critical 
taste, and when hats and dresses do not meet her 
approval, she carefully prescribes what changes she 
wants, and sees that they are made. Queen Olga, 
of Greece, is able to cook a dinner, and trim a hat. 
The queen regent of Spain, is said to be skilled in 
embroidery, and spends a good deal of ber time in 
making garments for the young king. These area 
few of many incidents going to prove that ample 
wealth and great power are not divorced from 
industry. A person with nothing to do, is nearly 
as bad off as one with nothing to wear. Both are 
pitiable objects. 





+ 
> 


WE cannot break up the work of getting an 

education into a certain number of parts,and 
describe the boundaries of each one, as we would a 
piece of land. We cannot require a class to learn 
this, this term, and that the next tezm, and so on, 
through an entire course of study. Richter has 
compared the work of education to the work of a 
fresco-painter, which the London School Guardian 
very properly commends as an admirable illustra- 
tion. He lays on a coat of color on a prepared 
surface and it disappears, another is put on, and 
something remains. By and by the color becomes 
vivid and permanent. Now ‘if an examiner should 
test the artist’s work after the first coat of color had 
been laid on, he would pronounce it a failure. Time 
must be afforded for the successive stages of the 
fresco-painter’s art to produce their effect before the 
work is judged.” This is an admirable illustration, 
from which much may be learned. We commend 
it to those who are expecting to find out, by exami- 
nations, just how much pupils in certain grades 
have learned during a certain length of time. 
Power is acquired by slow processes. 





* 


(THE fashionable New York school girl has been 

described by a correspondent as a curious com- 
pound, She is thus pictured by an imaginative 
correspondent: 


‘* She is obliged to pay visits of ceremony, make calls, 
and drink tea at the receptions of her girl friends. She 
ives breakfasts and lunches, and is reputed to be the 
rdest of all beings to suit with a dainty menu. She is 
an inveterate matinee attendant, and she has her morn- 
ings with the photographer, jeweler, and dressmaker. 
The amount of jewelry to be seen on school-girls is 
nothing short of amazing. I am within the bounds of 
strict truth in the assertion that 700 dollars or 800 dollars 
is a not uncommon amount to cover the cost of a very 
young girl’s display. A teacher—a man—sat down 
some days since to correct a sweet thing’s composition. 
Irresistibly his eyes were a from the paper to the 
girl. ‘She was wearing,’ he said in his description, 
‘almost the largest diamond earrings that I ever 
seen. She had adiamond pin. There were three dia- 
mond rings on her fingers, one ring of rubies and 
diamonds and emeralds. There were bracelets on her 
arms,and a jeweled watch at her side. She was dressed 
in arich and elaborate gown. She had no time to waste 
on so slight a matter as punctuation.’” 


That such rare specimens do exist, we will not 
question, but the English papers that have copied 
the above as a description of the typical school-girl 
of this metropolis, should correct the mistake. We 
have a few fashionable pay schools where a few of 
such foolish girls may possibly be found; but a 








thé best, and of all ways proposed, no one is more 


Lclose examination would disclose the fact that they 








belong to a shoddy aristocracy. Sensible parents of 
this city do not tolerate such things in their girls. 





‘THE appointment of Dr. Harris as United States 

Commissioner of Education will give satisfac- 
tion in many ways; the one most likely to occur 
to our readers will be that he is from the teachers’ 
ranks. General Morgan, as United States Indian 
Commissioner, is another in the same line. We do 
not see why many of the diplomatic appointments 
should not be made from this once ‘ despised sect.” 
Let the good work go on. 

Dr. Harris was born in South Killingly, Conn., in 
1835 ; studied at Yale College, and began teach- 
ing. Goiag West, he got the post of assistant in 
St. Louis, and was soon after chosen principal of 
the Clay grammar school. Next, he was chosen 
assistant superintendent, and then elected superin- 
tendent. He has been president of the National 
Educational] Association. 

He set the exan.ple that a man, as principal of a 
school, and even superintendent, need not necessar- 
ily become a mere post, as so many do. He has 
been a reader of educational papers, a writer on 
educational subjects, and very earnest in his at- 
tempts to improve the schools, and place the instruc- 
tion on a solid psychological basis. For many 
years he seemed to be the only man who was thus 
at work. 

We hope this example will not be lost on our 
principal teachers. It is not because the salary is 
considerable, that we refer to this appointment; it 
is the honor of the selection—for we really think it 
was intended to put in the leading educational man. 





(j OVERNOR HILL recently vetoed: the compul- 

sory educational bill, passed by the last New 
York legislature. In order to show other states 
what rocks to avoid, we give a few of the gov- 
ernor’s reasons for rejecting the bill: 

(1.) ‘* The bill is, unnecessarily offensive in its inter. 
ference with the control of parents over their children. 
The bill provides that no child between the ages of 
eleven and fourteen years, shall be employed at home 
during the school hours of the public schools when in 
session, unless the parent employing such child shall 
procure and keep on file, a certificate from the proper 
school officers, and such employment shall not continue 
beyond the time named in such certificate, for such em- 
ployment to cease; and every parent who so employs 
such child, shall, for every such offence, forfeit not less 
than twenty, nor more than fifty dollars, for the use of 
the schools of the city, or district, in which the offence 
is committed. No emergency of sudden sickness in the 
family, or otherwise, is excepted from the operation of 
this provision.” 

(2.) “*The bill provides that when children between 
the'ages of eleven and sixteen years, are not regularly 
engaged in any useful employment or service, they 
shall be required by their parents to attend some school, 
or to receive instruction at home by a teacher approved 
by public school officers, and for failing so to do, the 
parents are criminally liable. The framers of the bill 
doubtless intended to except feeble or sick children 
from this provision ; but it is at least doubtful if they 
have done so, and it is certain that any such exception, 
if allowed at all, must be based on a physician’s certifi- 
cate. No discretion whatever is left to the parents 
themselves.” 

The ground of the governor's objection to (1) 
seems to us to be trivial. No officer in his common 
sense would ever think of fining the parent of a 
sick or maimed child for not requiring it to attend 
school. It is not ‘‘ offensive” to require parents to 
send their well children to school. The bill should 
have been taken in its reasonable sense.. The same 
remark applies to (2). Think of an officer requir- 
ing a child on a sick bed to attend school! All 
laws must be interpreted reasonably. The govern- 
or’s logic is studied through political spectacles. 
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THE FUTURE LINES OF PROGRESS. 





THE AVERAGE-MAN. Four VITAL POINTS. 

There is no way of judging future progress, except by 
studying past progress. We often set to ourselves the 
task of telling the world what it ought to do, but we 
usually find that what we preached is just what has 
not been practiced. The AVERAGE MAN does his own 
thinking, and the more ignorant he is, the more opinion- 
ated is he in his thinking. The average man cannot be 
driven or reasoned with. He must be coaxed. He has 
small brains, but a reasonably large heart. He is withal 
a jolly animal and loves a hearty laugh. He can be 
made to laugh, cry, and swear, but he cannot be made to 
understand the force of a syllogism. It is beyond his 
comprehension. If it is necessary to move him, he must 
be tickled in his sides or in his stomach, or he must be 
gently moved, as to his heart, to tears. These three 
avenues are wide open, well paved, and inviting travel, 
viz., his risibilities, his palate, and his heart. But woe 
to the man who tries to reason him into action, or force 
him into moving along an unaccustomed road. The 
average man loves his pocket-book. Put something in it 
and you are his friend at once. These are fundamental 
principles ; now for the applications. 

Future forces governing educational progress must 
make the people happier, better fed, more sympathetic, 
and lead them to save more money. 

What have been the elements of the kindergarten 
success? The children have grown more and more 
happy, got good appetites, grown more loving, and 
learned to make useful things. Here the average parent is 
touched in four vital places, and it is plain to see that he 
is moved. Manual training has become popular mainly 
by a misconception of its value. The average parent 
thinks that it will help his boys in the practical trade 
work of life, and his girls to keep the wolf from the door. 
Educators do not take this ground, but advocate its 
adoption because it affords better intellectual stimulus. 
The average parent cannot appreciate this argument, 
for it does not touch him on one of his four vital 
points. 

The future lines of progress must not use utilitarian 
arguments, but they must take humanity as it is, not 
as itis not. The reason why educational reforms have 
made such slow progress is because arguments have 
been relied upon to touch the people. Arguments will 
not do this work ; they never have, and they never will. 
Henry VIII, was wrong, and the Pope was right, but he 
was bound to have his own way,even though he de- 
stroyed thechurch. He wouldn’t be forced. The results 
that have come from Henry’s action, are due: to his 
passion, not his reason. All reforms are due to passion- 
ate emotion as their propelling force. Pestalozzi did not 
use cold logic, neither did Froebel. They wouldn’t have 
succeeded if they had. Both these reformers grasped 
a great principle, and pushed it with passionate earnest- 
ness ; so they moved men. 

We conclude that in future work for educational 
reform we must neither reason with the average man, 
nor must we compel him. We must show him that 
what is proposed will : 

1. Make him and his more happy. 2. Better fed. 3. 
Give him more friends, 4, Give him more money. 

Some one asks can these things be shown to be prac- 
ticable. Let us see. The child that is educated along 
the line of his activities is happier than one who is not. 
The new education provides for pleasurable excitement, 
to a far greater degree than theold education. Ths new 
education provides for better living, cooking, dressing, 
and, in the end, better health. So the new education 
will make better fed children than the old education 
Children and teachers are brought together in closer 
sympathy, under the new than under the old, so the 
number of friends will be increased. All this will lead 
directly to more money. Make a child healthy, happy, 
and wise, and he will be made wealthy. All the bless- 
ings of life come in the wake of the new education, and 
joined with religion, all the joys of a future state follow 
in its train. 





THE JOURNAL struggled for twelve years to bring the 
claims of manual training before the teachers; it was 
currently supposed that the editor had lost his wits. 
Now we find these utterances in the pages of a new- 
comer in the field : ‘‘ This journal is now the acknowl- 
edged exponent of manual training in this country.” 
The bravest warriors are always those who have never 
smelt powder. ‘‘Oh, yes, we always thought so; we 
always were in favor of manual training,” now will be 
the cry, 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 





Summer schools have not been as well attended this 
year as last, except Chautauqua, which is always boom- 
ing, for it has a definite purpose and end in view. 
Chautauqua is different from any other summer school 
ever organized. Bishop Vincent saw that there wasa 
want, and he met it, and has so occupied the ground 
that it will be impossible for any other school to take its 
place. He has called around him some of the best men 
in the world, so that an attendance at the courses of 
instruction he has arranged constitutes in itself an edu- 
cation. No other summer school has a purpose, beyond 
a simple preparation for the school-room, and since there 
are sO many normal schools, institutes, and teachers’ 
classes, doing the same work, it is difficult to collect a 
large number of teachers in one place. There is one 
Chautauqua. Its fame is world-wide and unique, but 
there are legions of vacation schools, all professing to do 
the same kind of work. Until some one can originate a 
departure, different from what has been done, we fear 
that the ordinary summer school is not destined to have 
a vigorous growth. This is not saying that some of the 
present summer schools are not excellent. They are, 
and for teachers who have entered the school-room with 
insufficient preparation, they must continue to be bene- 
ficial. But why dves a teacher want to spend a hundred 
dollars in paying for lectures or how to teach reading, 
geography, history, penmanship, and science, when she 
can buy all the good books on those subjects ever pub- 
lished for half that sum? No teacher can attend a sum- 
mer school of eight weeks and spend less than a hundred 
dollars; some spend much more. Normal summer 
schools are good; we have often warmly commended 
them, but we are casting up the probabilities as to their 
future success. 





SCHOOL BOOKS IN INDIANA. 





The papers tell us that trouble over the new school 
book system in Indiana has begun. It is believed by 
many that the law providing for the adoption of text- 
books under a state contract, whereby the prices to the 
parents of pupils will be reduced about sixty per cent., 
is sure to be a failure. It is asserted that the text-books 
which have been adopted are greatly inferior to those in 
use, and in several counties the school officers will, it is 
threatened, refuse to receive the new books. In antici- 
pation of the trouble, the state superintendent several 
days ago asked for advice from the attorney-general as 
to his interpretation of the law, and a long opinion was 
submitted recently, in which it was held that the statute 
is mandatory, and nothing is left to the judgment or 
discretion of the school officers. The Cincinnati pub- 
lishers in Indiana have employed attorneys to fight the 
introduction of the new books. The governor has 
issued his proclamation, in accordance with the require- 
ments of the act, declaring that its provisions must be 
fully complied with by all concerned. Within thirty 
days all county superintendents must file new bonds, 
double the amount of those required heretofore. Those 
who fail to do so may be deposed from office. The 
new books must be used, whether the people like it or 
not. A compulsory education act we are in favor of, 
but a compulsory school-book act we are opposed to. 
Its results are evil, and only evil continually. It is bad 
in Minnesota, bad in California, and it will be bad in 
Indiana. Why should the law with any more consist- 
ency prescribe what school-books a child shall study, 
any more than what kind of shoes he shall wear. Some- 
body says there is a difference here. We deny it. 
There is no difference here. We want education, but 
we don’t want it with the brand of any state publishing 
on it, in order to be sure that itis genuine. The people 
can be trusted to select their own text-books without 
the help of legislative acts. 
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In the matter of examinations, assistant teachers are 
often more sinned against than sinners. Grade tyranny 
is inexorable. When a principal or superintendent says, 
‘I shall expect your pupils to know these things before 
the end of the month,” the assistant has no alternative. 
Nolens, volens, she must obey and cram. When at the 
end of tke month her pupils pass the required examina- 
tion with praise, the assistant is commended, but in her 
own heart she is condemned. The tyrant principal who 
commands his assistants to do what their consciences 
say is wrung, should be discharged at once. It requires 
the utmost wisdom to know how to direct teachers. Of 
course, if a superintendent has thrust upon him a mass 
of incompetents he has no alternative but to make 








machines of them, and a machine in the teacher’s desk, 
attempting to do his work, is both a laughable and, 
serious sight. 
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THE NEW vs. THE OLD. 


State Supt. Henry Sabin, of Iowa, has been reading 
several papers on this subject before several associations 
of superintendents in his state. makes Rousseau the 
founder of the new education, which he defines to be 
‘the art of guiding without precept, and of doing every- 
thing by doing nothing.” Another principle quoted is: 
‘* Natural education must fit a man for all human rela. 
tions.” That which is artificial is to be shunned, for it 
weakens the body and degrades the mind. Supt. Sabin 
makes Pestalozzi the apostle of the new education, for 
he taught that “‘ every incident in the child’s life should 
be made to teach him some useful lesson, and to incul- 
cate the habit of thinking upon what he sees, and ‘ of 
speaking after he has thought.’” This is excellent. Now 
comes Froebel, whose fundamental idea was that * the 
child’s education should be founded upon his innate 
love of activity.” This all prepares us for the new edv- 
cation, which assumes that nature is always right, and 
always a safe guide. This is different from the old, 
which declared that nature must be assisted by art. 
The new secures the attention through the skilful pre- 
sentation of choice material suited to the child’s mind. 
The old is immoral, for it makes little of the beautiful. 
It does not seek to train the eye to see, the hand to fo: m, 
nor the ear to hear. It obscures truth by covering it up 
with a mass of hard, dry facts. Under the old the 
wrong was punished if detected. Unconditional obedi- 
ence was required as a means of escaping punishment ; 
love of self-approbation appealed to, but self-respect 
neglected. 

All of this is first-class. We have only given here and 
there glimpses of what the whole address contains. 
Let our readers ponder the foregoing words. Perliaps 
many of them have been puzzled to know exactly in 
what points the old differed from the new. Here the 
differences are shown. The JOURNAL has often tried to 
point out the same principles, and we are glad to give 
this prominence to the strong, clear words of a man 
who has given the science and practice of education so 
much attention. 











RECENT events seem to show that the government 
needs either better educated pilots, or more charts. The 
cruiser Boston was piloted on a rock in Newport bay last 
week, and came near sinking. If she had not been an 
excellently-made vessel, she would have gone down in 
deep water. Then she was so badly steered that she 
bumped against the receiving ship Vermont, smashing 
one of her own bouts, and carrying away the port end 
and quarter gally of the Vermont. Somebody needs 
looking after in the navy just now. We hope the secre- 
tary of war will organize a summer school for incompe- 
tent seamen, and compel them to attend. We see no 
reason why such aa institution is not as much needed 
for sailors as for teachers. 
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WE desire our readers to note the plan for methods 
for the ensuing year. We shall group school work 
under eight great heads: 1. Body and Mind. 2. Lan- 
guage. 8. Numbers. 4. Doing. 5. People. 6. Things. 
7. Earth. 8. Ethics. 

In a good school there should be instruction in each of 
these daily. The old plan to instr act in arithmetic and 
language mainly isa very bad one. In many parts of 
the country the new methods are coming into use; in 
fact, as fast as they are understood. 








THE address of Supt. Andrew 8. Draper before the 
New York State Teachers’ Association on ‘“ School 
Administration in Large Cities,” and the one on “ The 
Legal Status of the Public School,” before the National 
Educational Association, have been published in pam- 
phlet form. They make a valuable addition to our edu- 
cational literature. 





THE word honor is always spelled honour in England. 
Why the additional w? Why spell program, pro 
gramme? Why the additional me? 





SINCE the law in Pennsylvania forbidding the selling 
of cigarettes to children has been in force, it is said the 
‘old ” smokers among the young boys amuse themselves 
with clay pipes filled with “ kill-me-quick” tobacc®. 
Boys are the most inveterate tobacco smokers in 0 
cities. Men use some sense in the use of tobacco ; boy’ 
none, . 
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SOURCES OF KNOWLEDGE. 


By Dr. Epwarp Brooks, Philadelphia. 


The editor of the JOURNAL has so clear and incisive a 
way of stating his ideas that he not only conveys 
thought, but stimulates to thinking. His recent editorial 
paragraphs on the value of sense-knowledge presents a 
phase of educational truth whose value can hardly be 
over-estimated. No dhe principle has done more to put 
new life into modern °ducation, than the recognition of 
the proper use of the senses in the training of children. 

So important is this principle that I trust the JouRNAL 
will continue its emphatic utterances in its favor. At 
the same time it may be well for some of us to remind 
young teachers that sense perception is not the only 
avenue of knowledge in education. Of the several 
sources of knowledge to the students, the most import- 
ant are the following : 1. Knowledge through Percep- 
tion; 2. Knowledge through Language ; 3. Knowledge 
through Reflection or Thinking. To these might be 
added a fourth source, that of Intuition ; but for suffi- 
cient reason it need not be included in this discussion. 
Let us notice the relation of each of these sources to the 
work of education. 


KNOWLEDGE BY PERCEPTION, 


All knowledge and all intellectual activity begin in 
sense perception. The mind is awakened into activity ; 
some think it originates through the senses. Were there 
no eyes, ears, etc., there would be no education in the 
realm of knowledge. There could be no knowing or any 
possibility of knowing. ‘Sense knowledge is thus the 
beginning of all knowledge ; and, in a certain sense, the 
source and foundation of all knowledge. 

This statement shows the intrinsic value of perception 
in education. A child’s education must begin in the use 
ofits senses. They are the windows of the soul, the gate- 
ways of knowledge, the avenues of learning. Nature 
begins the child’s education in the activity of the senses 
before it enters the school-room, and comes under the 
direction of the teacher. Its intellectual acquisition for 
the first few years comes nearly all in this way ; and it 
learns more the first three or four years of its life, than 
it does in any four years in academy or college. 

Nature thus indicates the true method of training the 
child ; and nature’s method should be transferred to the 
school-room. The teacher should carry on the work that 
nature has so well begun. The neglect of this principle 
was the great error in the older systems of primary 
education ; the recognition of this principle constitutes 
the great reform in the newer methods of teaching 
children. The value of the reformation is so great that 
it can hardly be over-estimated, and it is the duty of 
those who would lead and mold educational thought, 
to magnify it and prevent any reaction against it. 


KNOWLEDGE BY LANGUAGE, 


But all the knowledge that a student should possess 
cannot be obtained through perception. The race has 
been using 1ts energies for centuries, and has accumu- 
lated vast stores of information. To endeavor to lead 
the child to repeat the observations of the past. and 
acquire all it may know by vbservatien, would give it 
but a small fragment of what is really known. One 
naturalist accepts the statements, of facts discovered by 
another naturalist and continues his observations where 
previous observers have left off; and every stud -nt 
must avail himself of the labors of past generations. 

This knowledge has been preserved in language. We 
have the records of the past observations and experiences 
of mankind in written and printed words. If the 
student would possess the knowledge, he must obtain it 
from the statements of others. He must be able to get 
itfrom the written or printed page, that is, through 
language. Deny it as we will, there 1s no other way by 
which this knowledge can be acquired ; and our systems 
of instruction must recognize it. 

And this knowledge is, by far, the greater part of a 
person’s education, as may be seen in many of the school 
studies. The most of the facts of geography must be 
learned from language. Only a few persons can travel 
and gain these facts for themselves. The student's 
knowledge of Europe, its natural and political divisions, 
its government and its people. its industries and its 
education,—all these must be acquired by reading and 
studying the printed page. Even in our own country 
most persons would have little knowledge of it, 
seographically and politically, if they had to depend on 
their own personal observation. The text-book, the 
encyclopedia, the newspaper, and the sources of the 
knowledge of intelligent people must be relied upon. 

In history this is even more apparent. Its events 


occurred in the past and cannot be re-observed, what- 
ever the circumstance or desires of the individual. All 
that we can know of the history of the great nations of 
antiquity, of the rise and fall of empires, of the events 
and causes that have molded the nations of modern 
Europe, must be acquired from the records of language. 
A knowledge of the stirring events which have made us 
so great a nation—knowledge so necessary to intelligent 
citizenship—must also be obtained from the printed 
records. 

Even the facts of natural history and the physical 
sciences must be largely accepted on the testimony of 
others. How much would the ordinary student know of 
astronomy if he were required to depend upon his own 
sense perception for the facts? The same is true of many 
of the theories and principles of the physical sciences. 

If we leave science and pass to literature we see how 
vast is the field of education through language. No 
powers of observation will open up the treasures of 
Homer, Milton, Shakespeare. etc., to the mind of the 
student. Weare now in a sphere of intellectual activity 
quite different from that of sense perception, and which 
needs a different method of study from that used in an 
object lesson on a piece of quartz or a spider. The 
thoughts and imaginings of the great geniuses of the 
world have been embalmed in language, and we must 
go to language if we would enrich our own minds with 
the richness that was in their minds. 

We thus see that as important as we may regard the 
domain of sense knowledge, the knowledge to be 
obtained from language is vastly more extensive,and we 
may add much more valuable in the development of 
the higher attributes of character and the elevation of 
society and the state. One of the most importan; 
demands of education, therefore, is that the student he| 
trained to read, understand, appreciate, and remember 
the facts, events, thoughts, and sentiments that are 
recorded in language. 


KNOWLEDGE BY REFLECTION. 


There is still another source of knowledge to the 
student. Sense knowledge is a knowledge of objects 
and their qualities obtained by perception. The knowl- 
edge from language is taken upon testimony and appeals 
tothe memory. The student can also develop knowl- 
edge by his own powers of reflection. In other words 
there fs thought knowledge as well as sense knowledge. 
The sciences themselves are of two kinds: fact sciences 
and thought sciences. Geography, botany, zoology, 
etc., consist merely of an aggregation of facts; they 
appeal almost entirely to the senses and are studied by 
observation with some supplementary thinking. History 
and kindred branches are acquired through language and 
give activity to the memory. The thought sciences, like 
grammar, arithmetic, geometry, logic, etc., are not to be 
learned in this manner. They appeal to the thinking 
power of the mind,and are to be thought out rather than 
to be observed or memorized. 

Here we reach a different, shall I not say a higher, 
sphere of education? We are no longer dealing with the 
facts of sense, but with the thoughts and principles 
which underlie and control these facts. We are dealing 
with subjects that bring into activity a class of faculties 
higher and nobler than those of perception and memory, 
faculties which have given us the laws of science and 
philosophy. We here reach the realm of the great 
thinkers who have molded the thought and opinions of 
mankind, and for whom the world has twined its bright- 
est laurel of remembrance. 

Let us be careful, therefore, as teachers, in our admira- 
tion of sense knowledge, and not forget the greater value 
of thought knowledge. We want to train our pupils to be 
acute observers, but at the same time we desire also to 
train them to be good thinkers. We want to cultivate 
the habit of reflection, as well as the habit of observa- 
tion. In order to do our best work, we should labor to 
prepare our pupils to drink from the three great foun- 
tains of knowledge—knowledge from _ perception. 
knowledge from language, and knowledge from reflec- 
tion. 
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Ont of the bookkeepers at Powers’ Hotel in Rochester, 
N. Y., during a recent trip to England, secured two Eng- 
lish skylarks, which he brought to this country. Many 
people wanted to hear the birds sing, but failed to rise 
before 6.30 a.M., at which time the concert ceases. In 
order to accommodate these people the owner has ar- 
ranged to have the birds placed in a room where a phon- 
ograph is located, and kept there until they have fin- 
ished their songs. Then those interested are invited 





THE DETERIORATION OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE IN CORRECTNESS, 
FORCE, AND TERSENESS. 





By Prin. F. H. Hanson, Newark, N. J, 
(See JouURNAL of April 15, 1889.) 
Il. 


I now come, in the second place, to speak of the rem- 
edies for this deterioration. 

First : How shall we find an antidote for all these 
influences which are insinuating themselves into our 
speech and language? 

It is to be found by the uplifting of the whole people, 
so that the home influence on the linguistic character of 
the child shall be healthful ; and sECcONDLY, by the sup- 
pressién of vile and trashy literature. To undertake 
to accomplish a reform of this nature is not an easy 
thing to do, nor is it a matter in which a few years are 
involved, but a whole lifetime. 

This naturally leads us to think of the remedy for the 
second cause that I noted: The reading of this trash and 
fifth-rate story books, etc. Can there be anything in 
your estimation that would lower the standard of good 
English more surely than this ? 

We should substitute for these both in the home and 
school, the best specimens of the purest English. And 
in this substitution, a great deal of care should be taken 
in the’ selection of those works. Let them be read and 
re-read, and portions committed to memory, and recited 
until the mind absorbs both the thought and the lan- 
guage. 

A difficulty arises here. The masses are not able to 
own these valuable works. We have free public schools. 
They are well equipped, and have been doing good work 
for years; yet there is a lack. We must have libraries 
good, free, public libraries. We have the pupils in our 
schools for the first fifteen years of their lives. We 
teach them to read, that is, to take and assimilate the 
author’s thoughts from the printed page. 

Education goes on through life. The intelligent part 
of the community must provide for this education in the 
free library. The school can only give the impetus. 
It is the nursery where the young trees are trained to 
grow straight, where the ugly branches are clipped, and 
good principles and richt thinking are engrafted. The 
home underlies all. It is the soil in which they spring 
into life, which nurtures and supports them. Reading 
is the sun and air. This is the lifegiving and life sup- 
porting influence which causes the young thoughts to 
spring upward, the whole to develop and grow into the 
symmetrical, broad, and stalwart character. The public 
library can be a useful adjunct to our schools. The 
time must come when the public will agree that public 
libraries are adjuncts of school work, and therefore fit 
objects for support by public taxation. 

TmRp: Let there be more phonetic teaching, so as to 
preserve uncorrupted, the sounds of the language. A 
good pronunciation of the language is, to my mind, as 
essential as the correct use of words. We should all be 
surprised if we knew the percentage of people who do 
not, and cannot pronounce correctly, words ending in 
ing, ed, it, etc. 

A correct pronunciation, then, comes with a famili- 
arity with the sounds of the letters, and those sounds 
are learned by phonetic teaching. 

Fourta : Let there be a more intelligent effort, on the 
part of the primary teacher especially, but not of the 
primary teacher exclusively, to teach the meaning of 
ghe language. This should be done in such a way as to 
secure for the child a clear understanding of the lan- 
guage he uses and deals with. 

Firtn: The teacher himself should be a model of 
correctness and propriety in the use of language. One 
of the worst habits that a teacher can fall into is that 
of carelessness in his use of language before the class. 

Our responsibility as teachers is very great in this re- 
spect, and how much better that we should carefully 
choose our language, and guard against the use of slang, 
than, by our carelessness, communicate it to the large 
number of children under our influence, and perpetuate 
through them expressions of bad English. Let the 
teacher insist on grammatical statements by the pupils 
in all his school work, whether written or oral. 

Right here I wish to put in my protest against the 
many pages of false syntax, which are to be found in 
nearly all of our grammar and language books. I may 
differ from many of you in this respect, but I fail to see 
wherein page after page of incorrect, uncommon, and 
even vulgar expressions, placed there to be corrected 
by the pupil, ca be of any service to the pupil what- 





to hear the phonograph. 


éver, other than to teach poor and incorrect English. 
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SixtH: Just as long as the course of study in the 
common school is overcrowded, just so long will this 
deterioration continue, for our courses of study, must 
be of such a character, and so carefully graded, that 
thoroughness shall be possible. 

Let the teacher be completely engrossed with the idea 
that language teaching is the most important part of 
his work, that it touches everything that is done at 
every point from beginning to end, no matter what the 
subject is. Arithmetic, algebra, or drawing, as well as 
grammar and history, cannot be taught without the 
use of language. 

From this it is perfectly clear that language is absolu- 
tely the most important subject taught in the schools of 
all grades from the kindergarten to the university. 

SEVENTH : Let there be more thorough object teach- 
ing, and more composition work. Our ability to doa 
thing well depends greatly upon the amount of practice 
we have had in the acquirement of that thing. Then 
et the pupils have plenty of drill in the use of good 
language ; let them tell or write stories of what they 
have seen. I believe it is possible for all teachers of 
the public schools to make an interesting exercise in 
composition work. 

Few naturally acquire facility in the use of language, 
but by systematic training it may be attained by all. 
Let the powers of observation be trained thoroughly in 
childhood, and when that is done, then language work 
of this kind, will not be a bugbear. If we do not culti- 
vate these powers, then the powers of expression will 
begin to fail, and we find that evenif the person chances 
to possess thoughts, they refuse to come forth in words. 

EigutTH: The English language is a priceless inheyj- 
tance from our fathers, and it is the duty of their child- 
ren to transmit it with all its primitive purity, force, 
and terseness to future generations. In the continua- 
tion of this point, I quote from Mr. George P. Marsh, 
an American scholar, author, and diplomatist, who is 
widely known through his writings on the English 
language. He describes the movement of the English 
language from century to century, as being governed 
by laws similar to those which govern the earth in its 
orbit. And he says, very wisely, that just as the earth 
revolves around the sun, now a little more distant from 
it, now a little nearer to it, substantially in the same 
path, century after century, so the English language 
revolves around the English of King James’ Bible ; and 
although it varies from it more or less from time to time, 
the language of that Book keeps it from any very great 
permanent change. 

NintH and finally: The responsibility of this great 
work of teaching the English language correctly in its 
simplicity and purity, rests upon the teacher. 

Let us all, however, take the lesson from our ancient 
Greek scholars and teachers, and see to it that our 
noble, everlasting, vigorous English shall be taught, as 
thoroughly, and with as grand results as did Socrates, 
Plato, Xenophon, Demosthenes, and others, teach their 
language. 





+ 


THE least understood of all words used in discussing 
education is the word practical. The Popular Science 
News defines it as an education that ‘fits a boy to earn 
his own living ;” in other words, to earn money. This 
paper remarks that ‘‘the day when a man leaves his 
alma mater, proudly bearing aloft his A. B., he is, as a 
rule, one of the most useless of men.” This is rather 
hard on the colleges, and we do not believe that it 
expresses the whole truth. Some graduates of colleges 
are useless ; they were useless when they entered college, 
and no amount of training could ever make them any- 
thing else. To our minds, practical means power—power 
td do, to feel, and to think ; power of body, mind, and 
heart. A clear-headed man is a practical man. He 
cannot be anything else. A young man who knows 
how to do his own thinking is not likely to hire anybody 
else to do it for him. Manual training is no more prac- 
tical than Greek, only as it gives more mental power than 
Greek. This is the test, and the only test of all educa- 
tive processes, and we especially commend it to all who 
are a little troubled in answering the question, what is 
a practical education ? 


+ 
> 





A SUCCESSFUL merchant on coming to New York from 
San Francisco, where he had been for twenty-four 
years, sought out his former teacher. He was an old 
man bent with age, but his eye kindled with delight as he 
said to his former pupil, now a stalwart man, ‘‘ Remem- 
ber you, of course I do; I remember telling you that 
you would. make a smart man, and that you would 
never disgrace your teacher,” 
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“Yes, Iremember it, too,” was the reply, and it has 
been your prophecy that has saved me in many perilous 
places. [haveseenstrangethings. I have been with the 
scum of the earth ; the villains of the earth seemed to 
congregate in California. But it rang in my ears that I 
would not disgrace my teacher. For, remembering that 
I was called a ‘blue Presbyterian’ many a time, 
I have come to tell you that I have not disgraced you.” 

The teacher seems often to cut a poor figure in this 
world’s affairs, does he not? Think of those you know. 
They are not the ablest men and women of the district 
or community; but they do a precious work, for all 
that. 





Wuat asolid hold the opinion has, that the teaching 
of to-day is inferior to that of the past! Yet it is a 
greut mistake. The teachers of to-day are certainly 
twice as good as those of fifty years ago. There werea 
few good teachers then, and a vast number of poor ones. 
Now there are many good teachers and few of the very, 
very poor ones. (It pains us to write this last sentence. 
Is it true ?) 

The debate on this subject is now over, and it is agreed 
that the so-called ‘‘thorough” teaching in the school- 
houses fifty years ago, and forty years ago, and 
thirty years ago, was of the poorest quality. Time was 
wasted, and little that was valuable was learned. Read- 
ing and arithmetic were the staple studies ; the pupil 
who got the first got about all. If he was ever educated 
it was done afterward, and not at school. Now there is 
a genuine attempt made to educate. 


-e- 





WE advise the teacher to have a clear system in his 
work. He must make up his mind what he ought to do, 
and what to leave undone. On a visit to a school last 
month, a teacher was found at work with a newspaper. 
He had heard some one tell in glowing terms of the 
good to be got from a newspaper. Now a newspaper is 
a power, but it is nota part of the machinery of the 
school-room. It is made for a distinct purpose ; it is not 
designed for the school-room. 

It is well enough for the teacher to open a newspaper 
at some time, and explain its general structure ; politics, 
news, market reports, etc. Every pupil should be inter- 
ested in the newspaper. Some are injurious, positively 
injurious; reports of prize fights, dog fights, police 
doings, etc., ought not to be read by children. The 
teacher should speak his mind on this point. But there 
is not time to do everything in school, and so we say, 
“Know what your main purpose is ; do not be switched 
off ; have a clear and distinct purpose and pursue it.” 





THE teacher must plan to do something more than 
“ hear the Reading Classes, the Arithmetic Classes,” etc. 
To do this and this only, and keep order, isnot the whole 
duty of the teacher. He must determine that the object 
of all his work, of every exercise, is the education of the 
pupil. What is education? How do all the exercises, 
the teaching of reading, writing, etc., tend towards 
education? These are important questions that must be 
revolved overand over. If they are settled to-day, they 
must be settled again to-morrow under the new light 
that has come in. They must be adjusted again next 
week. With more light will come clearer conceptions of 
what education is, and what must be done in order to 
educate. 





Ir is sometimes said by teachers that ‘‘ the people 
will not let me teach in accordance with the ideas of the 
JOURNAL.” Inother words they have been used to hav- 
ing the school employed for cramming, and they insist 
on that being continued. But the skilful teacher will 
continue to do better than the people expect. Do not 
array a faction against your plans. Try to have the 
pupils understand them ; show them why your plans 
are good. If they are on your side you are usually safe. 
It is not well fora notion to get abroad that “new 
fangled ways” are being employed by you. Under 
cover of that term a great deal of prejudice often lies 
hidden. Teach reading, writing, arithmetic day by day, 
but use them so they will educate. Let every exercise 
be employed intelligently, with a definite purpose, and 
not degenerate into a routine. 





Let a teacher consider these questions, and write down 
answers to them for his own eye: - 

1.. Do I teach to get so much money? 2. Is my aim to 
do good, and then get money? 3. Am I on the same 
plane as the day laborer? 4. Have I made specific prep- 
aration for my work? 5, Do I understand the nature 
of the children ? 
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THE LIMIT OF 8TATE POWER IN EDUCATION. 


This is an open question, and likely to be for many 
years. Until recently it was universally admitted tha 
it was the duty of the church to direct educational pro. 
cesses. Upon this theory our common school systey 
wes founded. In the minds of the New Englang 
fathers, church and state were identical, so that even 
the salaries of the minister and teacher were fixed by 
the town meeting, and collected by a town officer. Now 
the divorce between the school and the church jg 
complete. All church interference in matters of state 
interest is considered an impertinence. But the limit of 
the state’s authority in educational matters is not deter. 
mined. It is like the boundary lines between certain 
states—an open question. Here are a few questions to 
be answered : 

To what extent has a state the authority to legislate 
concerning the text-books to be used? Can it by a law 
require all schools to use a certain series of readers, to 
the exclusion of all others? Since the apportionment of 
public monies is made in the state superintendent's 
office, the state has it within its power to compel the use 
of special books, or suffer the loss of state support. But 
if a city so treated should carry a test case to the 
supreme court, would it get a decision in its favor? We 
believe it would, for the state clearly exceeds its prerog- 
atives when it descends to such individual matters as 
the use of a special geography or reader. 

Has the state a right to require all children between 
certain ages to attend the public school ? Evidently not. 
It has the right to demand that all parents shall give 
their children an education, and it can prescribe what 
kind of an education that shall be, but it acts the part of 
a tyrant when it attempts to require all parents to send 
their children to a certain school. 

If compulsory education is enforced, it evidently fol- 
lows that all children must be examined by a state offi- 
cer, else who shall determine whether they are able “ to 
read, write, and cipher”? The state must assert its 
power to examine all children. It may also require 
children to know more than the three R’s. How much 
more? Just as much as is for the good of the state for 
them to know. Where does the limit ‘good of the 
state” end? This has not been determined. Then since 
the methods of educational processes are important, 
must not the state prescribe what these methods shall 
be? We hear a reader say, ‘‘No.” Why not? Cer- 
tainly a method is of more importance than a text-book ! 
Then it will come to this—that all teachers shall be 
examined by a state officer, both as to text-book knowl- 
edge and general fitness to teach. Has the state a right 
to do this? If it has, then shall all teachers be included 
—music teachers, dancing teachers, teachers of penman- 
ship, teachers of etiquette, teachers of trades? Why 
not? Where shall the line be drawn? Here is a nice 
question. There is one extreme like that in Sparta, and 
there is another, as has been in the United States during 
the past few years. Of course the exact extremes are the 
entire divorce of education and the state on the one 
hand, and its entire control on the other. Where it the 
golden mean ? 


+ 
-* 


THERE are schools going right on in the old jog-trot of 
a past age. They are the old ‘‘ common-noun-third- 
person-singular” schools. These grammatical grinds 
continue to say that “‘ the subject of a finite verb must 
be in the nominative case,” all oblivious to the fact that 
the English noun has no case at all. When will this 
dreuriness and stupidity end ? 





oa 


THE Art Students’ League of this city is a school that 
will bear studying. Here eight hundred students (it 
started small, however) meet and elect the members; 
these in turn elect a ‘‘ board of control;”’ this looks 
around, selects the brightest teachers to be found, 
and hiresthem. Mark, this is done by students ; they 
pay to be members, pay to get instruction; it is no 
free affair. They have now planned to have a build- 
ing. 

What we want to say about this school is, that 
the students have an idea what they want in teachers. 
These students are to earn their living as artists ; they 
do not want to waste their time and money. They lis- 
ten to their teachers, and come to the conclusion that 
some know how to teach, and some do not—these they 
drop. The teachers are themselves artists (they come 
usually only twice a week to the school); their work is 
in view on the walls of the exhibition rooms, and hence 
it is apparent who are good artists and who are not. 

Now suppose this plan was adopted in our high schools 
and colleges, would not a good many of the old 
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routinists be forced to pack their trunks and travel? 
But the students must take what the ‘“‘ board” provides. 
Again, do. not the pupils judge their teachers about as 
this ‘‘ board of control” does, although they do not have 
the power of discharging them? Teachers, what do 
your pupils think of you as a teacher ? 





SUGGESTIONS AS TO MANAGEMENT. 


By B. F. HALL. Q 
SELF-CONTROL. 


1. Before the teacher can manage any one else, he 
must be able to control himself. I once saw a teacher 
so angry because his grammar class did not agree with 
him in parsing a word, that he struck a little boy on the 
seat before him with such force as to break his arm. 
This man was supposed to be a good teacher because, he 
was so violent that the pupils did not dare to go contrary 
to his will. I call this man not only a brute, but a poor 
manager. He was permitted to go free in that commu- 
nity ; but he would not be so permitted to-day. 

Self-control means a great deal. It means more than 
that a person, sit unmoved if told that his father 1s 
dead, his house burned up, etc. That is stoicism—it is 
not self-control of the kind the teacher needs. ‘‘ Never 
strike a pupil until you can hold your hand,” said a 
Quaker teacher. By this he meant, if you want to 
punish a pupil, and get ready for it, do not do it if you 
cannot lay down the rod and say, *‘ John, I will take 
a day to think of it.” 

This exemplifies self-control of one kind. I have often 
disciplined myself in this direction. If I wanted to scold 
a pupil I said, ‘“‘I will not do it; perhaps I am 
excited.” 

REASONABLENESS IN RULES, 


2. What is right and what is wrong in school? I for- 
bade my pupils to whisper, and seeing a young man whis- 
pering called him up. ‘‘I told you not to whisper ; it is 
wrong for you to do it.” “But I was asking him to 
show me my algebra; I do not think that is wrong.” 
Yes, it is, kecause I told you not to.” It was a source 
of regret to me to see this young man leave school on 
Friday night ; he wanted to come, he needed to come, 
but I was too tyrannical. I afterwards came to the con- 
clusion that I must not claim it is wrong to do whata 
teacher forbids. The teacher is not a Great Mogul, 
whose will is law. He must base his commands on 
something else besides his own will. Many things are 
against the good of the school—tend to confusion, etc.— 
that is enough to claim and not always be right then. 


REASONING WITH PUPILS. 


8. I called John to me. He ,was lazy, and trouble- 
some to his seat-mate. I said, ‘‘ You may sit in this 
chair and study.” I began to heara lesson, and on look- 
ing around saw John on a settee. ‘‘ John, you may sit 
in the chair,” I said, and resumed the lesson. I saw by 
the countenances of the class that he had not obeyed. 
I knew I must proceed with care and self-command. 

At the end of the lesson I turned to John and said, ‘I 
think I told you to sit inthe chair.” ‘‘I don’t want to.” 

I paused a few moments, and then said, ‘‘ There are 
many things I don’t want to do, but I do them all the 
same” Turning to the school I said, ‘‘ How many here 
do things every day that they do not want to do?” 
Many raised their hands. ‘‘ Are we worse off for doing 
them?” ‘No, sir.” ‘‘ What shall wesay of one who will 
only do what he wants todo?” Here I told of a visit to 
a house where there was a child that would only do as 
he wanted to; I made it as humorous as I could. All 
laughed, even John himself. 

Now here is John ; he sets up this rule, and what sort 
of a boy will it make him? Let us look over our school- 
room and see if we have any who seem to make a rule 
to do the right thing, no matter if it is very disagreea- 
ble. I will not call any names. Have we any such? 
“Yes, sir.” ‘ Are they the successful and promising 
boys of this school?” ‘* Yes, sir.” 

‘‘Now here is our friend John ; he wants to do well, 
he wants to be successful. He don’t want to work as 
hard as some of the rest, but I think he is going to suc- 
ceed after all. It will depend, however, whether he is 
willing to do as wiser heads advise him. Now, I told 
John to sit in that chair ; it seems to be a small thing; 
small things are turning points in a boy's life. If he re- 
solves to do as his parents and teachers advise, he will 
succeed ; if he does not, he will not, and no power can 
make him successful. 


“Now, John, you can make yuur choice; you can sit 


in the chair, or you can go to your seat. If you sit in| took such trouble to read. It was fifty years ago, yet I 
the chair, you will show that you mean to do as I wish, 


and we shall respect you. If you go to your seat, it will 
make no difference to me, but you will have decided to 
do only as you like todo. What will you do?” 

John took the chair. I commended him, and then 
said, ‘‘Has he degraded himself by this act? Is he 
lower in our estimation?” Turning to one of the larger 
pupils, I said, ‘‘Henry, you may come and take the 
chair.” Then I said, “You see, he does not feel 
degraded. Now go and stand on the settee. Now come 
and sit in my chair.” 

When I had finished all had received a good lesson— 
including the teacher. 


HAPPINESS MUST BE SOUGHT IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


4, It is important that it be a settled purpose to create 
an atmosphere of happiness in the school-room. Many 
teachers, as they enter the room, have in their minds a 
purpose to grind their pupils—we may as well say it out 
in plain English. This is entirely wrong. How much 
happiness can I bring into the school-room ? How much 
sunshine shall there be there because I am there? 
Freebel tells us how he was shocked at an occurrence 
that showed the dislike of the children of his day to 
going toschool. Asa group of children were on their 
way to school a man met them and told them the 
school-house was burned. They danced for joy and 
clapped their hands. One said, ‘‘ Was the schoolmaster 
burned too?” (In Germany the teachers lived in the 
school buildings.) ‘‘ No.” Then they grew sad again 
feeling that their misery would be perp tuated else- 
where. The recital of this event made Froebel deter- 
mine to do something to make the school-room a place 
of joy and happiness. Has he not succeeded? 

In Ypsilanti, Mich., more than thirty years ago, the 
school-house was burned, and it was reported in the 
papers that the school children were present and that 
they wept bitterly. The town immediately determined 
to build a new building, and, at the meeting, large num- 
bers of children were present and testified their joy. 
This is as it should be. 


HIGH CIVILIZATION MUST BE AIMED AT. 


5. School management cannot be genuine unless the 
pupils rise higher daily in the scale of civilization. Let 
no teacher say ‘“‘John knows the multiplication table 
thoroughly now, and when I came he could only say the 
2’s.” That is no real test. If the pupils are more cour- 
teous, self-possessed, intelligent, earnest, studious, then 
the teacher has done well, even (if it were possible) if he 
has not taught them a single new thing. The school- 
room must take hold of the lives of the pupils; they 
must have their internal forces developed. 

And if this is done right the school is easily managed. 
In one of the New York City schools the principals and 
teachers have a ‘Scholars’ Day.” For that day the 
pupils have the entire management. They decorate the 
room ; invite in the parents ; produce and direct the ex- 
ercises ; the teachers are merely guests. Now it might 
be supposed that they would take advantage of the 
occasion and be rude and boisterous. They do not; this 
shows they have been raised in the scale of civilization 
by the teachers ; they are self-controlled ; they see what 
should be done and what not done. 

Here will be a good test of the teacher’s work. Let 
him vacate his chair; let the pupils “‘ run the school” 
and see what will come of it. If the order is good with- 
out the teacher thumping on the desk and calling 
“order,” ‘‘too much whispering,” etc., etc.; if as he 
sits at a desk as a pupil, and comes and goes as a pupil, 
everything is delightful and earnest, he may well 
feel that he is doing his work well. How many can do 
this ? 


THE TEACHER MUST MAKE ADVANCEMENT. 


6. Is the teacher going up, himself? If not, his school 
work is not properly done. A teacher who becomes like 
an empty barrel is nota good teacher, Anold Method- 
ist bishop once heard a young “brother” preach who 
was famous for doing it ‘‘ off-hand.” When asked for a 
criticism by his young “ brother” he remarked, “ You 
must pour in more at the bung.” You see he got the 
idea that the young “‘ brother” was likean empty barrel. 
Now, preaching and teaching are kinds of work that 
draw upon the mental resources. There is no way to 
keep up the respect of the school but to add to the re- 
sources. Some do this steadily; daily they are wiser 
and stronger. I well remember my teacher asking me 
to leave some books for him at his residence. They had 
been drawn from a library several miles away. How I 
wanted toread them. How I respected this man who 


remember the incident. 





THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them in both ungraded 
and graded schools. The devices here explained are not always 
origina) with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be. 








ARITHMETIC MADE PRACTICAL. 





It may be made not only practical, but very interest- 
ing. The following plan I have used with great advan- 
tage, because there is reality in it. The school was 
divided into ‘‘ producers” of various kinds: Farmers, 
manufacturers, etc. Each chose his occupation and 
constructed a sign 8x4 inches with his name and occu- 
pation neatly lettered on it: these signs were hung on 
a line in the rear of the room :— 








PETER JONES. 
Hay FOR SALE. 


JOHN SMITH. 
POTATOES FOR SALE. 























WILLIAM JOHNSON, 
CoTTon CLOTH, 








Then one pupil was appointed as a retail merchant, 
and one as a wholesale merchant. Cards of different 
colors were cut up into squares (1X1 inch) and the red 
ones marked ‘‘ one cent,” the yellow “ five cents,” the 
blue “‘ ten cents,” etc. Each boy hada cigar box with a 
cover ; in this he put a partition parallel with the bot- 
tom and in the middle, and underneath he made a 
drawer with a knob. On the top was pasted a card 
with the owner’s name and address. 

I got a thousand cheap manilla envelopes and gave 
each boy 25. John Smith put 5 cardsin an envelope, 
each marked 5 bushels of potatoes. Peter Jones put in 
his envelope 5 cards, each marked 100 lbs. of hay, etc. 
The wholesale merchant was the capitalist, and to him 
[ gave the money on his depositing his note with me. 
Now the “ producers” sold hay, oats, corn, cloth, etc., 
to the ‘“‘ wholesaler” and got money and putin their 
boxes. Then the “retailer” went to the “‘ wholesaler” 
and bought goods and arranged them in his store, 
which was a neat set of pigeon-holes properly labeled ; 
over it was his name. This was also the plan of the 
** wholesaler.” 

Now the “producers” went to the “retailer” and 
bought things for ‘ consumption”; they paid money 
for them. In order to make the ‘‘ consumption” real, 
the cards for potatoes, etc., were torn up ; then in order 
to get more money each was told he must “ produce’ . 
more. 

A certain hour was fixed each day for trading, laying 
in supplies, etc. ; a certain time for consumption, etc. 
Each “ producer” was obliged to make out a bill to the 
** wholesaler” ; the ‘“‘ wholesaler” to the “‘ retailer,” and 
he to the “consumer.” All of these were submitted to 
one who was called the ‘“‘accountant.” If any mistake 
was detected, the maker of it was fined in real money 
(one cent usually) and this went into a “ fund” that was 
expended, when it reached 25 cents, in oranges, apples, 
and candy for the benefit of all the class. This wasa 
time of much fun. 

The eighth grade (pupils eight years old) had very 
simple exercises, no fractions. The ninth grade had 
some that were harder, andsoon. The “ retailer” regu- 
lated the difficulties; he would sell out, for example, 
540 lbs. of hay at $15 perton, or 4} lbs. of codfish at 5 
cents a lb. etc., to the advanced classes. 

Every pupil was required to ‘‘ balance his cash” every 
night. About forty articles were dealt in: Boots, shoes, 
clothing . hams, potatoes, flour, sugar, etc. The “‘ whole- 
saler ” and ‘‘ retailer” kept books; the others paid cash, 
had bills made, and receipts given. All papers were 
filed away in envelopes. 

It need not be said that the deepest interest prevailed ; 
and much competition was demanded and obtained 

1. Let the teacher select a good pupil to be retail 
merchant. 

2. Another good one to be wholesale merchant. If 
possible, have a desk for each in opposite corners of the 


room. 

8. Give $1,000 to the wholesale merchant—he gives 
his note. 

4, Now let the ‘‘ producers,” the other pupils, come 
up and sell to the wholesaler. He takes in their envel- 
opes with hay, cloth, etc.; counts them. They make out 
bills ; he pays, and they give receipts. 

5. Let the retailer go and lay in his supplies. 

6. Now let these producers (as heads of families) go 
and buy—some one thing, some another, and take the 
goods along, paying cash. Bills will be made out, etc. 
For small boys the price of goods must not be in frac- 
tions; let the teacher guide this with care. Let each 
boy keep every paper so as to account for all his money. 
For example, a boy as producer gets $10. What has 
— of it? He must show a voucher for the expen- 

iture, 
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THE EARTH. 


GEOGRAPHY BY OBJECTIVE 
METHODS, 





By Amos M. KELLOGG, 





Lesson I, 


OBJECT OF THE TEACHER.—To interest his 
pupils in the study of the state of Ohio; to 
present the main geographical features of 
the state, and to fix them firmly in the 
memory. 

PLAN.—The teacher draws a map of the 
state, having the pupils name the lines 
drawn ; then the pupils draw and describe. 
Tehhus he causes them to see Ohio, to hear 
about it, to draw it, to talk about it. 

METHOD.—Standing before his class, the 
teacher talks with the pupils in a bright and 
interesting manner about Ohio. 

There is one of our states that has had a 
very interesting history. Once the Indians 
lived in it; the remains of the mounds they 
built still remain ; many fierce battles were 
fought with them. Now it has large and 
beautiful cities, well cultivated farms, and 
the people are peaceful and happy. It is 
Ohio. I will draw a map of the state. 
(Draws eastern boundary.) That is the 
eastern boundary of the state; it separates 
Ohio from Pennsylvania. (Draws the Ohio 
river.) That is the Ohio river; it separates 
the state from West Virginia (points), and 
from Kentucky. (Draws northern bound- 
ary.) That is the shore of Lake Erie, which 
separates Ohio from Canada (points) , that 
(points) separates Ohio from Michigan. 
(Draws western boundary.) This separates 
Ohio from Indiana. This, scholars, is the 
shape of the state of Ohio.* (See map 1.) 
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I will now draw the map again, and as I 
make the boundaries you may name them in 
concert. He draws the eastern boundary, 
and the class will say: ‘‘ Eastern boundary 
of Ohio—separates Ohio from Pennsylva- 
nia.’’ He draws southern boundary, and the 
elass say: ‘‘Ohio river—separates Ohio 
from West Virginia and Kentucky.” He 
draws northern boundary, and the class say : 
‘*Lake Erie—separates Ohio from Canada; 
northern boundary of Ohio—separates Ohio 
from Michigan.” He draws the western 
boundary, and the class say: ‘‘ Western 
boundary of Ohio—separates Ohio from 
Indiana.” 


Lesson II, 


The map is erased and is drawn again, 
and the lines named by the pupils again. 
It may be drawn a dozen times to give the 
class familiarity with the outline of the state 
amd with the process of drawing it, and with 
the names and uses of the boundaries. 

For desk work the teacher will ask the 
class to practice drawing the map of Ohio on 
their slates or on paper, preferably on paper. 
The paper maps should be signed and dated. 
Let the teacher put these in an envelope ; by 
dating this envelope, the work of the pupils 
can be compared, and progress shown. On 
paper the size of the map may be I or 1 1-2 
inches each way. Iu drawing these maps, 
they may be allowed to examine their geog- 
raphies all they wish. They may draw with 
the map before them if they choose. The 





* The map should be about a foot square, so as to 
be easily seen across the room. 


main object is to have given great encourage- 
ment to try to draw the state. 
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ProporTION.—He calls attention to the 
evident general sguareness of the state ; that 
it is about as high as wide, and draws a 
square (map 2), marking the right side into 
three equal parts, also the top. Then he 
cuts off the two triangles and hollows out the 
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top (slightly elevating the east side ; map 3.) 
This the pupils follow. Thus the genera 
shape is strongly impressed. 


Lesson III. 


The teacher will draw the map as before, 
and the pupils will name the boundaries. 
Then the teacher says: ‘‘ But, scholars, there 
are some rivers in Ohio, are there not?”’ 
He draws the Maumee river, and gives its 
name. ‘‘ That is the Maumee river,’’ and so 
of the rest of the rivers, Erasing the map, 
he will draw it again, and the pupils will 
name the rivers as he puts them in; that is, 
when he draws the Maumee river they call 
out in concert, ‘‘ Maumee river ;’’ when he 
draws the Scioto, they announce, ‘‘ Scioto 
river,’’ etc. He writes the names of the 
rivers on the blackboard, and has them 
copied by the pupils, his object being to 
deepen the impression, and fix the geograph- 
ical features firmly inthe memory. He will 
call for volunteers to draw the map and put 
in the rivcis. Two minutes are enough time 
to consume in this, Then the maps are 
erased, and drawn again by others. 

CauTion,—It will not be best to put in but 
a few of the rivers; not over five or six. 
Beware of overburdening the memory; a 
few facts to-day, a few more to-morrow, and 
a vast work may be done. Some new things 
to-day ; a repetition, with interest, of things 
already learned, are the sure steps to 
advancement. 

Here must also be observed the sugges- 
tions made already in respect to form. Ex- 
pect crudeness, so if maps like this appear 
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(map 4), praise them. Here will be a good 
opportunity to speak of the forms of rivers. 
The pupils will tend to draw them too 
straight or too wavy. In the maps given 
they are made very plain, for it is the 
‘beginning period ;” as the pupils acquire 
impetus, teach them to draw the rivers 





elegantly. Rivers love to wander along in 


graceful curves. This will not be appre- 
ciated until after many lessons ; yet let the 
teacher hint at it at this point. (Map 5.) 
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Lesson IV. 


The teacher will draw the map as before, 
and put in the rivers. 

‘* But, scholars, there are some cities in 
our state ; the largest city I will mark by 1, 
the next by 2, and so on.’’ Locating Cin- 
cinnati by the figure 1, he says, ‘‘ That is 
Cincinnati,’’ and so of the rest of the cities. 
He writes the cities on the blackboard, and 
has them copied by the pupils, Thus they 
get a lesson in language. 

Erasing the map he will draw it again, 
and the pupils. will name the boundaries, 
rivers, and cities in concert. Then he will! 
call on volunteers to draw. As these draw, 
the pupils name the boundary, river, or city. 
This repetition of the names familiarizes the 
pupils with them. They see, they mame, and 
make the thing that is named. As before, 
two minutes will suffice to draw the map and 
place in it the rivers and cities. (Map 6.) 





Let the teacher require rapidity (1) to 
necessitate a study and drawing of the map 
by the pupil; (2) to obtain promptness ; (3) 
to give all an opportunity to draw. 

By the use of figures the relative popula- 
tion of the cities is shown ; thus a compara- 
tive value is fixed on the cities—a very 
important fact. Thus Cincinnati is the 
largest, as shown by the figure 1, etc. 

The suggestions already made to the 
teacher as to rough-drawn maps (which will 
surely appear at this stage), must be repeated 
here. Do not expect elegance, or even 
accuracy. Do not place too high a standard 
before yourself, Encourage every effort ; 
praise the work of the timid ones (of which 
there are many more in a school than 
teachers are aware of), and if a map at all 
like this (map 7) appears, bestow most liberal 
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praise. If the teacher places a better map 
before the pupils, they will be sure to imitate 
it. Rub out some of the rivers on Mary’s 
map, and put in better ones, saying nothing 
at all; put a neater coast-line on James’ 
map ; put neat figures on John’s, etc. 

CauTION.—Do not put in too many cities. 
Let the steps be taken very gradually. Begin 
with five or six cities ; add others afterward 
when these are learned. 

TO CULTIVATE EXPRESSION.—The map be- 
ing completed, the teacher takes the pointer 





wish you to give careful attention ; you may 
need to take notes. of what I say, for I shal! 
ask you todescribe the map to-morrow. This 
is a map of Ohio. Itis bounded on the north 
(pointing) by Michigan and Canada, from 
which it is separated by Lake Erie; on the 
east by Pennsylvania ; on the south-east by 
West Virginia, from which the Ohio river 
separates it ; on the south-west by Kentucky; 
it is separated therefrom by the Ohio river; 
on the west by Indiana, The chief rivers are 
the Maumee, which discharges into Lake 
Erie ; the Scioto, which discharges into the 
Ohio, etc., etc. The chief cities are Cincin- 
nati, in the south-eastern part of the state, 
Cleveland,’’ etc. This is given as a modei 
for the class, and the teacher will next ask 
pupils to volunteer to explain. Of course 
they will not be able to go into details at 
first; it must not be expected. But as the 
‘*snow-ball’’ rolls over, it will gather more 
material. 

For desk work the pupils can each draw a 
map (13g x 15¢ inches), write out the names 
of the rivers and cities, and what they can 
remember of the explanations. This doing 
employs them, pleases, gives a language les- 
son, a spelling lesson, and drawing lesson, 
teaches them to connect facts in an orderly 
manner about a given subject, and prepares 
them to learn more to-morrow. 

LEsson V. 

OsjecT.—To show the relation of Ohio to 
Indiana, to acquire knowledge about 
Indiana, and to express the knowledge, 

The teacher draws the map of Ohio and 
puts in the rivers and cities, doing it in a 
rapid, sketchy manner ; the pupils will name 
the boundaries, the rivers and cities as 
before. 

Having Ohio on the blackboard, the 
teacher proceeds : 

What state is on the west of Ohio? 

“* Indiana.”’ 

I will draw Indiana, and you may name 
the boundaries. 

(Draws the southern boundary.) 

**The Ohio river; separates from Ken- 
tucky.” 

(Draws the northern boundary.) 

“* Northern boundary of Indiana ; separates 
from Michigan.’’ 

(Draws the western boundary.) 

** Western boundary of Indiana ; separates 
from Illinois.’’ 

In a manner similar to that employed on 
Ohio, the rivers and the cities are indicated, 
and so the states of Indiana and Ohio are 
constructed. (Map 8.) 
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The teacher will now erase the maps and 
construct them again ; then he will call for 
volunteers. (See Lesson IV.) Then he will 
assign them as a lesson, and the pupils will 
study and draw them at their desks. 

Proportions.—An idea of its general 
shape, its oblongness (map g) must be im- 
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pressed ; that it is about half as wide as long 
is enough. To say that “‘ Indiana is a chim- 
ney on the slanting roof of a house”’ will 
fix its shape indelibly in the memory. 








in his hand, and, facing the class, says: ‘‘I 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE. 


Yhis famous German poet was born at Frankfort Aug. 


98, 1749. His home was 8 cultivated one, and under his 
father’s superintendence he was taught drawing, music, 
rhetoric, Latin, Italian, French, Hebrew, and natural his- 
tory. His mother was a bright and quick-witted woman, 
with very decided opinions. Frankfort being a free town 
of the empire, its citizens naturally grew up with a strong 
sense of independence. 

Frankfort was full of French soldiers during the Seven 
Years’ War, and Goethe came under the influence of the 
French in many ways, and his first writings were imita- 
tions of the French manner, and his earliest play an imita- 
tion of a French after-piece. 

In his sixteenth year he went to Leipsic, and remained 
there three years studying. He then returned to Frank- 
fort, but the society of that place was not as agreeable to 
him as at Leipsic. He went to Strasburg and remained 
there sixteen months, which were, perhaps, the most im- 
portant of his life. It was there he met Salzmann, who 
made him his most intimate friend. 

Goethe read the works of Shakespeare with great enthnu- 
siasm. He said he felt like a blind man who has received 
his sight, after reading Shakespeare. 

When Goethe finished the writing of Faust he felt that 
the work of his life was accomplished, but he still con- 
tinned to work with regularity. To understand his writ- 
ings fully much must be known of his life, which ended 
March 22, 1882. Heis buried in the grand ducal vault 
where the bones of Schiller, the friend he loved so well, 

are ulso laid. 
QUOTATIONS FROM GOETHE. 
Know’st thou the land where the lemon trees bloom, 
Where the gold orange glows in the deep thicket’s gloom, 
Where a wind ever soft from the blue heaven blows, 
And the groves are of laurel, and myrtle, and rose ? 
—From WILHELM MEISTER. 


Duty be thy polar guide ; 

Do the right whate’er betide ! 
Haste not ! rest not! conflicts past, 
God shall crown thy work at last. 


Who ne’er his bread in sorrow ate, 
Who ne’er the mournful midnight hours 
Weeping upon his bed has sate, 
He knows you not, ye Heavenly Powers. 
—From WILHELM MEISTER. 


How shall we learn to sway the minds of men 
By eloquence ? to rule them, or persuade ? 

If feeling does not prompt, in vain you strive. 
Oh, that simplicity and innocence 

Its own unvalued work so seldom knows ! 
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Dare to be true, nothing can need a lie ; 
A fault which needs it most, grows two thereby. 
—HERBERT. 





Truth is tough. It will not break like a bubble at a 
touch ; it will be round and full at evening. , 
—O. W. HOLMEs. 





To love truth for truth’s sake, is the principal part of 
human perfection in this world, and the seed-plot of all 
other virtues. —LOCKE. 





THINGS TO TELL PUPILS. 





THE KITCHEN Gop or CuINA.—Su Meng Kong is the 
kitchen god of China, and none would dare to set up 
house-keeping without him. Many put his image in the 
main room of the house. His birthday is the fourteenth 
of the seventh month, and on that day every family wor- 
ships him, each in his own house. 

On the twenty-fourth day of the last month of the year, 
when the gods are supposed to go off on a ten days’ huli- 
day, a paper horse and other traveling equipments are 
burned for his use, during his journey to make his annual 
report to the superior gods. A lamp is kept constantly 
burning during the first days of the new year, to indicate 
that the family are waiting to welcome him whenever he 
returns. If the house-mother rears fat pigs, she credits 
her success to his good-will, and makes suitable thank- 
offerings to him, 





Boys AND GIRLS OF TURKESTAN.—A girl is generally 
married at the age of nine. Boys wear loose garments 
and queer cone-shaped caps, and, when six years old, at- 
tend school pretty regularly, the daily session lasting 
from sunrise until quite late in the afternoon, with a few 
short intermissions for rest and eating. Holidays are few 
and far between. As soon as the scholars reach the 
school-house in the morning, they slip off their shoes, 
which resemble slippers, and sit “ tailor-fashion” on 
mats on the fleor in a semi-circle around the teacher, 
who keeps a long rod constantly at hand, and uses it, too, 
whenever a lad is inclined to be lazy. The Koran or Mo- 
hammedan Bible is their principal study. All that is 
right to know is contained in the Koran.” They are, 
however, also taught to write, and a little geography and 
arithmetic. 





SAMOA.—This group of islands lies in the South Pacific, 
about two-thirds of the way from the coasts of Central 
Peru to those of Northern Australia, and nearly 2,500 
miles to the southwest of the Hawaiian Islands. Ten of 
the islands areinhabited. There is a population of 35,000, 
all of them natives, with the exception of three or four 
hundred whites. They area handsome race. The men 
are tall and well-formed. The women are much smaller 
and stouter than the men; they would be much better 
looking, if their mothers had not flattened their noses 
when they were babies. This deformed feature of the 
face is considered of great beauty. They do not kiss each 
other as we do, but press their faces together and rub 
noses instead. For the most part theirclothing is nothing 
but a strip of cloth wound about the waist, falling half- 
way to the knees. The men are all tattooed from the 
waist to the knees. The chiefs wear garlands of flowers 
across the shoulder, and some head-dresses of leaves stand- 
ing up like feathers. 





A REMARKABLE CLOCK.—A clock made, half a mile 
under ground, by a miner in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has three 
shelves of balconies. Along the lower balcony, a mounted 
general leads a file of Continental soldiers. The liberty 
bell rings, and the sentinel salutes the procession. A door 
in the upper balcony opens and shows Molly Pitcher, who 
fires her historic cannon, the smoke of which is blown 
away from the interior of the clock by a fan. Then the 
portraits of the first 20 presidents of the United States, 
pass along in a kind of panorama, the Declaration of In 
dependence being held aloft by Thomas Jefferson. On 
another of the balconies, the 12 apostles go by, Satan 
comes out, and the cock crows for the benefit of Peter. 
When Christ appears, a figure of Justice raises a pair of 
scales, while a figure of Death tolls the minutes upon a bell. 

MAHARATTA GIRLS.—These girls live in Central India, 
and are very attractive in appearance. In the morning, 
in their gardens, before the altar placed before every Hin- 
doo house, or of an afternoon, as they pass, in fetching 
water from the near riverside, or the lotus-laden 
tank of the village temple, all in flowing robes of cotton 
or unbJeached white or dyed a single eolor—pink, scarlet, 
black, green, or primrose yellow—presenting, as they 
move along the roadsin the deepening shadows of the 
trees, and illuminated across the blue sea by the sidelong 
rays of the declining sun, the richest chromatic effects, 
they are the most picturesque girls in the world. They 
are strictly brought up, are but rarely seen by visitors, 
and from perfect daughters grow into perfect wives and 
mothers. 





CHARLES XII., OF ‘SWEDEN.—He was the son of Charles 
XI. and was born at Stockholm, June 27, 1682. On the 
death of his father in 1697, he ascended the throne, and 
notwithstanding his age, the states declared him of age to 
assume the reins of government. The neighboring powers 
thought this a good time to humble Sweden. Frederick 
IV. of Denmark, August.s II. of Poland, and Peter I. 
ezar of Russia, formed a league for this object. Charles 
XII. immediately prepared for the unequal contest. He 
became extremely frugal in his dress, food, and mode of 
living. His body, by severe exercise, was made proof 
against fatigue. He was very successful in war, but in the 





light. 


—MENANDER. 


Truth, when not sought after, sometimes comes to’ pai), On his death, Sweden, exhausted by. his wars, 


siege of Friedrichshald in 1718, he was killed by a musket 








TEACHERS would do well to tell their pupils that there 
was recently brought to this port 600,000 kilograms of 
terra alba, a kind of clay, white and fine, to be sold to 
candy manufacturers as an adulterant. A kilogram is 
2.2046 pounds. The clay was brought from Civita 
Vechia, Italy. Clay is not only indigestable, but a 
serious hindrance to digestion. It is the cause of much 
disease when taken into the human system. Clay eat- 
ing is universally condemned, but here are 600,000 
kilograms of it for the special use of the children of this 
country. Teachers should warn both parents and pupils 
of the danger ahead. Let candy alone unless it is known 
to be pure. Even then but little of it should be eaten. 


Forty miles above New Orleans is the old bed of the 
Bonnet Carré crevasse. Fifteen years ago the Father of 
Waters burst his bonds and swept through there to 
Lake Pontchartrain. Five years ago the state of Louisi- 
ana, with the assistance of the Mississippi Valley Rail- 
road, rebuilt the Bonnet Carré levee, but it could not 
restore altogether the conditions prevailing antecedent 
to the crevasse. The river in the ten years it passed 
through the swamp piled up its sands against the big 
cypress forests there. It has left behind a buried forest. 
The piled up sand has deadened nearly all the trees. 
They are now being sawed up into shingles. 


CRICKET is played in English blind asylums. The ball 
is of wickerwork, with pieces of tin within, which en- 
ables the players to judge of its whereabouts. 


MATAOKA, OR POCAHONTAS.—Mataoka was the real name 
of the daughter of Powhattan, but it was one of the 
singular customs of the American Indians never to tell 
their own names, nor to allow them to be spoken to 
strangers. So when the old chief of the Powhattans was 
asked the name of his daughter he answered, “ Poca- 
hontas.” This young maiden was given much more free- 
dom and fun than was usually the lot of Indian girls. 


Pope Gregory XIII, in 1582, reformed the calendar so 
that only the centurial years divisible without a re- 
mainder by four should be leap years. A. D. 1600 was, 
and 2000 will be a leap year. The months had respec- 
tively these number of days : 31, 30, 31, 30, 81, 30, 31, 30, 
80, 30, 30, 31, making a total of 365 days in the year. 
Augustus changed the name of Sextillis in his own 
honor, and added to it one day, which he took from 
February ; another of February's days he gave to Octo- 
ber. The Roman year began originally with March. 

WispoM does not show itself so much in precept as in 
life—in a firmness of mind and mastery of appetite. It 
teaches us to do, as well as to talk ; and to make our 
actions and words all of a color. —SENECA. 


EPAMINONDAS, conqueror of Sparta, once did justice to 
the nursery in a famous sentence. ‘I,” said he, ‘rule 
the Thebans ; my wife rules me, and my baby rules my 
wife. Thus you see who is the ruler of Thebes.” 


No one who has ever visited the Pacific coast has failed 
to get inspiration from the snuw-crowned peaks of the 
Coast range, among which are Shasta, Hood, St. Helens, 
and Tacoma, They stand like mighty sentinels over- 
looking the country, so high are they, and so near to- 
gether, that it would be possible to telegraph from one to 
another by signals from Puget’s sound to Los Angeles, 
A former expedition under Lieut. Schwatka attempted 
to ascend Mt, St. Elias, but gave up the task as hopeless. 
Last year Mr. Williams formed a party that attempted 
the same task, and they succeeded in reaching a height 
of 11,464 feet, after overcoming great obstacles and sub- 
jecting themselves to the greatest perils. The time has 
now come when Americans will take more interest in 
the explorations and the study of our grand mountain 
peaks. Our natural scenery is grander than anything 
that can be found abroad. Mt. St. Elias dwarfs all the 
famous Alpine peaks : although not surrounded by cities, 
or in the midst of a densely populated country, it 
stands as a grim sentinel, the glory and honor of our 
country, as well as a monument of old volcanic forces. 
We trust as many of our readers as possible will make 
arrangements before many years to visit the west coast, 
and see for themselves the wonders of all our Pacific 
region. Although but few can ascend these lofty peaks, 
yet the sight of them is inspiring, for the pictures of 
their lofty summits, lifting their heads so far above the 
surrounding country, covered with eternal ice ard 
snow, when once fastened in the mind, remains as a 
grand impression during all after life. 





ceased to be numbered among the great powers. 
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THE TIMES. 


Discovery or NATURAL GAs.—Some time sinée the city 
of Toledo, Ohio, raised $750,000 to be spent in boring for 
iiatural gas: A few days ago gas was found, one well 
fielding twenty million teet a day. What substances 

avé been; and are now, used in lighting and heating 
houses ? 








IRRIGATION IN THE NORTHWEST.—The committee ap- 
pointed by Congress to look into the subject of irrigation 
in the Northwest, held a meeting recently at Miles City, 
Montana. Several old settlers said that taking a period of 
ten years the crop product of the land, if properly irri- 
gated, would be five times as great as that of land that 
Was dependent for moisture on rainfall alone. From the 
mountain to thé mouth df the Yellowstone river are 
5,009,000 acres of land that could be irrigated by water 
from the Yellowstone. Why do some parts of the country 
have more rain than others? What are the principal 
crops raised in the Northwest ? 





Burine LANDS OF THE INDIANS.—The United States 
has just bought 11,000,000 acres of land in Dakota of the 
Sioux Indians. It will now be thrown oper for settle- 
ment. What other territory was recently occupied ? How 
much larger is the United States now than in 1789 ? 





SPoKANE Fats’ Fire.—A fire occurred at Spokane 
Falis, Washington, which destroyed a great part of the 
city. Why are fires apt to be destructive in young cities ? 
What other place was nearly destroyed by fire recently ? 
How are buildings made fire proof ? 





To IMPROVE INLAND NAVIGATION.—Delegates from sev- 
eral states along the lakes and rivers of the middle part of 
the United States met at West Superior, Wis., to discuss 
navigation matters. What they want is not alone trans- 
portation on the lakes and rivers, but transportation that 
will extend across the ocean. It was held that the great 
lake ports should be the western ends of the oceanic 
freight-lines. The convention resolved to ask Congress to 
build a ship canal twenty feet deep through the narrows 
and rivers connecting the great lakes. How would you go 
all the way by water from Chicago tu New York? How 
would a ship canal help lake navigation ? 





WARLIKE PREPARATIONS IN EvRoPE.—Tarkey is buy- 
ing uniforms and stores, and work is proceeding at the 
dockyards with feverish activity. The Servian war min- 
istry ordered all three cf the military classes of Servia to 
muster. The ostensible reason for the order was that the 
Bulgarian troops had been ordered to mass on the frontier, 
and Servia desired to be prepared for any event. Why do 
all the nations of Europe have standing armies ? 





An ANTI-SLAVE CONFERENCE.—The British government 
has received advices from Brussels that the anti-Slave 
Conference will not assemble before the middle of Octo- 
ber. In what part of the world is the slave trade carried 
on? What country recently abolished slavery ? 


THE NEW CoMET OBSERVED.—Prof. Frisby, of the Naval 
observatory, Washington, was the first one inthis country 
to observe the newcomet. It appeared in the southwest 
part of the sky west of the planet Jupiter, and is moving 
northward very fast. It cannot be seen with the naked 
eye, andis not very easily discernible even with a 9-inch 
telescope. The comet was first seen in Australia, and has 
been seen in other places several times. What are comets? 
What superstitions have been connected with them ? 





TRIAL OF AN ELECTRIC MotToR.—On a two-mile circu- 
iar track the startling speed of two miles a minute was 
maintained for about ten miles by the three-ton motor of 
the Electro Automatic Transit Company of Baltimore, at 
their grounds at Laurel, Md. This speed equals three 
miles per minute on a straight track. The company will 
build at once a five-mile circular track on Long Island to 
show the value of the electric passenger system. Edison 
pronounced it the greatest conception since the telegraph. 
How much greater is this than the usual speed of railroad 
trains ? 





L¥GITIME HEMMED IN.—The steamship George W. 
Clyde arrived from St. Marc, Gonaives, and Port de Paix, 
Hayti, and, according to the news brought by her officers, 
Legitime and Port au Prince are being’gradually hemmed 
in. Whois Legitime? What caused the war in Hayti ? 


—_—— 


CHINAMEN Stix Cominc.—The Chinese are swarming 
in by every Hong-Kong steamer, bound for Mexico. No 
Jess than seventy-five came a few days ago, all bound for 
Mazatlan and Panama. They are reshipped there without 
landing, but once in Mexico there is no difficulty in smug- 
gling them over the southern border into the United 
States. What complaints are made against the Chinese ? 
What city has a large number of Chinamen ? 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS’ ASSEMBLY. 





The teachers’ assembly was held at Morehead City, June 18- 
July 2. A large number were in attendancé and @ sticcessful 
meeting. The prominent educators of the state seemed to turn 
out well. Presid’nt Winston after welcoming the miembérs of 
the assembly; paid a tribute to the nobility of the teacher's life. 
‘* His is not the power of merchandise or dominion of fleets and 
afniie#, of steam and electricity; in the solitary school-house, 
unknown by tlie world, and unnoticed even by the passing 
traveler, mind and soul are df Work upon mind and soul. As the 
sunlight silently but powerfully calls front the earth its mighty 
forests, and clothes its valleys with verdure arid beauty, so the 
schoolmaster pours the light of knowledge upen the rich soil of 
childhood, and, planting there the seeds of a noble ambition, fills 
the world with workers and thinkers,with scholars and statesmen, 
with heroes and martyrs.” 

He advised : 

1. A better conception of their profession. 

2. The application of common sense. 

3. The inculcation ot lofty ideals in their pupils. 

4. The leading of lives in harmiony with their teaching. 

The program for ‘English Literatiire Day” was in the hands 
of Rev. Thomas Hume,who‘discussed the place atid relative worth 
of Znglish as a course in schools. “ Reading” was discussed by 
Dr. J. L. Armstrong, of Trinity College, followed by Supt. P. P. 
Claxton, of Asheville, who read a paper, “ A Critical Study of 
Faust and Mephistopheles.” 

* Teachers’ Training School Day,” was one specially devoted to 
the consideration of plans for the establishment of such a school 
by the state government. Hon. 8. M. Finger, state superinten- 
dent, gave an outline of the work to be done in training schools. 
Remarks were also made by Charles D. McIver, D. L. Ellis, Dr. 
Hume, President Winston, J. L. Kelly, Eugene Harrell, and 
others. 

.For “State Day” the exercises were especially devoted to 
increasing the spirit of patriotism in the state, and promoting her 
educational prosperity. 

For “Classical Day,” Prof. Geo. T. Winston discussed “ Sight 
Reading of Latin.” Dr. R. H. Lewis, president of Judson Col- 
lege, read a paper ‘Some Uses of Latin,” and he was followed by 
Dr. E. Alexander on “Elementary Classical Reading.” G. W. 
Manly, D.D., of Lake Forest College discussed the question, 
* How to Acquire and Retain a Vocabulary.” “ Advantages of 
Classical Training in Forming a Literary Taste,” by Prof. Hugh 
Morson, principal of Raleigh male academy, was the last. 

The exercises of “ Natural Science Day” related especially to 
the botany, physics, and geology, of the North Carolina section of 
country. Prof. J. Allen Holt, president of Oak Ridge Institute, 
gave a talk upon botany. Prof. H. L. Smith, of Davidson College 
spoke upon the subject of storms. The frequency of the storms 
and rains of late had prepared the teachers to seek information 
as to their causes and continuance. Prof. Joseph A. Holmes, of 
the University of North Carolina, addressed the assembly on 
“Geology of Beaufort Harbor.” This lecture was especially 
attractive as the teachers have for years been studying the strange 
formation discussed. “ Biology in Elementary Schools” was 
discussed by Prof. W. L. Poteat, of Lake Forest College. 


OFFICERS. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: Henry 
Louis Smith, Davidson College, president; F. R. Hobgood, 
Oxford Female Seminary, first vice-president; Eugene Harrell, 
Raleigh, secretary ; Hugh Morson, Raleigh Male Aca demy, treas- 
urer. 


— 





ARKANSAS STATE TEACHEES’ ASSOCIATION. 

The twenty-second annual session of this association was held 
in the city of Pine Bluff, June 19-21. 

Hon. W. D. Jones delivered an address which was responded to 
by Prof. M. P. Venable, of Little Rock. 

R. H. Miller, of Camden,read a paper on “ What Shall We Teach 
in the Public Schools.” This paper was discussed by Messrs, 
Thorp, Sampson, Glolfetter, Murrey, Hinemon, Smythe, Waddell, 
Shinn, and Bryant. 

Next was a lively and interesting discussion of the subject, 
“How to Secure Public Sentiment in Favor of Better Schools.» 
Howard Edwards, of the state university, |read a paper entitled 
“The University and the State.” Dr. Bronner, state geologist, 
delivered a lecture on “ The Geology of the State of Arkansas.” 
Supt. Doswell read a paper on the “ Simplification of Spelling.’ 
J.C. Davidson, of Helena, read a paper on ‘‘ Possibilities in Educa- 
tional Development.” 

The committee on ‘education presented a lengthy report, and 
the best one ever submitted to the consideration of the associa- 
tion. After some discussion it was adopted, and 10,000 copies 
ordered published and distributed. The following papers were 
read. W. H. Thorp, of Searcy, “Teacher's Place in. Nature,” 
I. L. Cox, of Van Buren, “ Normal Schools,” which was discussed 
at length by Maj. R. H. Parbam, of Little Rock; J. H. Hinemon 
of Monticello, ““ Defects in Our Common School System.” 

OFFICERS. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year; W. H. 
Thorp, president ; ‘I. A. Futrell, T. P. Murrey, W. E. Bryant 
J, G. Smythe, Howard Edwards, vice-presidents; J. H. Shinn, 
secretary ; Mrs. M. K. Brooks, treasurer. H. 








The school should be a center of light and knowledge. And so 
i¢is at Englewood, N. J. The loca) post, G. A. R., has presented 
the main department of the public school a handsome national 

, upon a substantial staff over eighty feet high. In addition 
to a large flag of forty-two stars, the outfit includes signal flags 
for displaying weather indications and cold-wave warnings. 
These are telegraphed to the principal from the signal office at 
Washington. Under his supervision, the proper signals are dis- 
played, and the national fiag is properly hoisted by a committee 
of boys. A monthly report is made from this station to the sig- 


CHANGES IN GENERAL 8GHOOL LAWS IN 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


The following changes were made by the legislature 
in 1889, in the school laws of the state of New York. 


TRAINING CLASSES IN ACADEMIES. 
The management of these classes is transferred from 
the Board of Regents of the University to the super- 
intendent of public instruction. 


ADMISSION TO NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

All applicants for admission to normal schools shal! 
be residents of this state, or, if not, they shall be ad- 
mitted only upon the payment of such tuition fees as 
shall be, from time to time, prescribed by the superin- 
tendent of public instruction. Applicants shall present 
such evidetices of proficiency, or be subject to such 
examination at the school, as shall be prescribed by said 
superintendent. 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS IN NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
It shall not be lawful for any such school to receive 
into any academic department connected therewith any 
pupil not a resident of the territory, for the benefit of 
whose residents the state maintains such academic 
department. 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Union free school districts having a population of 
5,000 or upwards, where a superintendent of schools is 
employed, and whose time is exclusively devoted to the 
general supervision of the schools of the district, 
may be allotted, in the annual apportionment of school 
moneys, the sum of $800 on account of stich supervision. 


CHANGES IN TIME. 

The school year shall close upon the twenty-fifth day 
of July instead of the twentieth of August, and the 
annual school meeting shall be held on the first Tuesday 
of August instead of the last. Reports for the present 
year must close with the twenty-fifth of July. Annual 
meetings of boards of education in union free school 
districts shall be held on the second Tuesday of August 
instead of the first Tuesday of September. 


TRUSTEES. 
School districts which have changed from three 
trustees to one may, at next annual meeting, return to 
the three trustee system if they desire. 


SCHOOL YEAR. 


There must be at least thirty-two weeks of school 
(instead of twenty-eight) in order that the district may 
share in the state school money. 


CONTRACTS WITH TEACHERS. 


A sole trustee shall not make a contract for the em- 
ployment of a teacher beyond the close of the school 
term commencing next preceding the.expiration of his 
term of office, and continuing not longer than sixteen 
weeks; nor shall any trustee or trustees employ any 
teacher for a shorter time than sixteen weeks, unless 
for the purpose of filling out an unexpired term of 
school ; nor shall any teacher be dismissed in the course 
of a term of employmentggexcept for reasons which, if 
appealed to the superintendent of public instruction, 
shall be held to be sufficient cause for such dismissal. 
Any failure on the part of a teacher to complete an 
agreement to teach a term of school without good 
reason therefor, shall be deemed sufficient ground for 
the revocation of the teacher’s certificate. 


RAISING MONEY FOR TEACHERS’ WAGES. 


If, at the time of the employment of a qualified 
teacher for a term of school, there shall be no public 
moneys in the hands of the supervisor, or in the hands 
of the district collector applicable to the payment of 
teacher’s wages, or if there shall not be a sufficient 
amount in the hands of both those officers to enable the 
trustee to pay the teacher’s wages as they fall due, and 
the district meeting has failed or neglected to authorize 
a tax to pay the same, the trustee or trustees of such 
school district are hereby authorized and empowered, 
and it shall be their duty to collect by district tax, aD 
amount sufficient to pay the wages of such teacher 
for such term, but not to exceed four months in 
advance. 


ASSESSMENT OF SCHOOL DISTRICT TAXES. 


‘Taxes shall be apportioned upon all real estate within 
the boundaries of the district not exempt from taxation ; 
if assessed as one lot on the last assessment roll of the 
town, though situated partly in two or more school dis- 
tricts it shall be taxable in that one of them in which 





nal office, 


the occupant or owner resides, 
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ESTIMATES FOR TEACHERS’ WAGES IN UNION PRRE SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS. 

If the inhabitants shall neglect or refuse to vote the 
sum or sums estimated necessary for teachers’ wages, 
after applying thereto the public school moneys, and 
other moneys received or to be received for that pur- 
pose, or if they shall neglect or refuse to vote the sum 
or sums estimated necessary for ordinary contingent 
expenses, the board of education may levy a tax for the 
same, in like manner as if the same had been voted by 
the inhabitants. 





EXAMINATIONS for entrance to Princeton are now held 
in about forty different cities of the Union. Several 
other institutions have similar arrangements. 





Mr. C. MERIWETHER of South Carolina, a graduate 
student of Johns Hopkins University, has entered the 
educational service of the Japanese government as in- 
structor of the English language and literature, in the 
second higher middle school of Japan at Sendai, in the 
northern part of the main island. 





Mr. Henry WILu1AM Bristow, F. R. 8., died recently 
at the age of seventy-two. In 1842 he was appointed a 
member of the staff of the geological survey of the 
United Kingdom. Mr. Bristow published various works 
on mineralogy and geology. 


At the Women’s Congress at the Paris exhibition, 
presided over by Mile. Deraismes, an interesting paper 
on the “Industrial Women of Sweden” was read by 
Mme. Fries. They are bank clerks and managers, even 
professors in boys’ high schools, working jewelers, 
watchmakers, and engaged in every sort of wood carv- 
ing. The education of nearly every Swedish girl who is 
not born to fortune is, the lecturer said, in a great 
degree industrial. 

MARIA MITCHELL, whose death was recorded recently, 
was born at Nantucket, Mass., in 1818, of Quaker par- 
entage. She made many careful observations, and 
devoted considerable time to the examination of nebule 
and the search for comets. On October 11, 1847, she 
discovered a comet, for which she received a gold medal 
from the king of Denmark and a copper medal struck 
by the republic of San Marino, Italy. Miss Mitchell 
went to Europe in 1858, where she was the guest in Eng- 
land of Sir John Herschel and Sir George B. Airy, then 
Astronomer Royal at Greenwich, of Le Verrier in Paris, 
and Humboldt in Berlin. On her return she was pre- 
sented with a telescope by the women of America, 
through the exertions of Miss Elizabeth Peabody, of 
Boston. She discovered seven comets besides the one 
first seen in 1847. In recent years she gave special 
study to sun-spots and the satellites of Jupiter. 

IN the West Virginia State Association, the chief 
opponents of manual training were stated to be 
George T. Howland, E. E. White, W. T. Harris, and J. 
W. Dickinson. As the years roll on these gentlemen 
will find good excuses for conversion. Whathas become 
of the opponents of the ‘‘ New Education”? Ten years 
ago that was discussed in hundreds of gatherings. To- 
day it is ‘‘ Manual Training,” which is another form of 
the ‘‘ New Education.” 





THE closing exercises of the Potsdam normal school 
must have been very interesting, from the account in 
the Courier, Pres. E. H. Cook tendered his resignation, 
and the board of trustees unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution, in which they say ‘‘ That if it were possible to 
retain him in his present position we should leave 
nothing undone to secure that result. We desire to put 
upon our records a statement of the fact that he has 
brought to the principalship that zeal, ability, and 
energy which puts this institution in the very front 
rank of normal schools ; and that as a citizen, in a most 
remarkable degree, he has promoted every interest which 
makes for the highest welfare of the community.” 

While president, Dr. Cook has sent out two hundred 
and twenty-two pupils ; a proud record. 





THE Long Island City schools have done good work 
during the past year, under the superintendency of Mr. 
8S. J. Pardee. At the closing exercises of these schools 
Mr. Pardee delivered an address to the graduates which 
was full of tender solicitude for their welfare ir. the 


future, and gave them words of cheer and encourage- 
ment. 


*} this serious fault he is called on to resign. The parents send a 


THE University of Michigan has more étidents than 


properly earned the title of the ‘‘ Harvard of the Central 
West.” Its influence is felt in every district in the 
peninsular state. ; 


THE teachers of England in the church schools very 
often have to face serious preplexities, growing out of 
the supervision of the clergymen. Here are somé 
instances that a Mr. Gray presented at the meeting of 
church teachers, Westminster, June 13. Englard is 
ahead of us in the meanness Of the tteatmeiit of teachers, 
it would seem 


“A teacher holding ten advanced science certificates and full 
drawing certificate, takes charge of a village school. The teacher 
is also organist and choirmaster, and becomes as popular with 
the members of the congregation as with the parents of the chil- 
dren. The vicar’s wife, however, does not like the style of play= 
ing, nor does the vicar like the fact that the master had sent a 
report of a chapel gathering to a loval hewspaper. The vicar is 
the manager, and gives the teacher, who has seven little ones to 
provide for, notice to go. When asked for reasons, he expresses 
surprise that a gentleman cannot do what he likes with his 
servant. 

“In another instance aclergyman, finding that the teacher's wife 
was about to have a second child, at once gave him notice to go, 
the effect of the notice being that this family would be homeless 
at the time when shelter would be most sorely needed. He atter- 
wards libeled the teacher, and paid damages to keep his name 
out of court. 

“ Again, the children wished to give an assistaht teacher, who 
was leaving, asmall present. The vicar directed that this should not 
be done in school, anti his wish wiis obeyed, and the present given 
in the public road, but the master of that school unfortunately 
made a note in his log book that the present had been given. For 


petition praying that the teacher may continue. But he must go, 
to satisfy the caprice of one man. A teacher had worked in one 
school to the entire satisfaction of three vicars in succession. A 
fourth came, and, as the master does not please him, he i: told to 
go. No fault is found with the school work ; in fact, the inspector 
expresses his wish to have the master in his district again. 
“In another case, when one of the mistresses ventures to claim 
her salary, this is the reply she receives: “ You area most insolent 
young woman, and I have been obliged to send a bad character of 
you to government. I don’t think you will ever get a situation 
under a clergyman again ; indeed, if you had been as insolent to 
any other clergyman as to me he would have knocked you down.” 
In another instance the master is reprimanded by the sole man- 
ager (a clergyman) of the school, for having taken the great 
liberty of offering to shake hands with him after saluting. He is 
further ordered on po account to address this gentleman unless 
first spoken to, This system of mean persecution extends over 
two years, and culminates in notice of dismissal.” 


The tendency toward manual instruction in the larger cities of 
Kansas is rapidly growing. At the close of the Parsons schools 
an exposition was held, and there were shown: needlework, 
paintings, drawings, fancy work, book-keeping, ship-building, 
wood work, lead-molding, and cookery. 

Supt. Gridley, of Kingman, Kansas, has the courage to say some 
bold words. Here they are: “ Better results can be secured in the 
primary grades with eighty or ninety children in one room taught 
by an expert in primary instruction, with an assistant, than in 
putting the pupils in two rooms, and placing in charge of each a 
teacher who has no special fitness for primary work.” 

Much will probably be so miscellaneous for a long time that 
valuable time will be wasted, but this is what we must wade 
through. Brethren in Kansas, don’t forget the schools are for 
educational purposes. 





There now seems to be coming to the front some of the results 
of past education of the negro. A colored boy led the 'Topeka, 
Kansas, high school graduating class during the whole course. 
After commencement his comrades to the number of sixty gave 
him a surprise party. 


We have pointed out that there will be a steady increase in the 
salaries of teachers, growing out of the increased imterest that is 
felt in education by the public. Here is one item : The salaries of 
the professors in the University of California have been increased 
about one-third. 


In the Buffalo Courier we find this tragedy in Sodus, N. Y., in 
which a teacher figures, we are sorry to say : 
“ George Howe is a school teacher, and has been regarded as a 
very exemplary young man. He taught the district school and 
boarded with a widow by the name of Wilkinson. Miss Ella Wil- 
kinson, a daughter aged 21, and a younger brother constituted the 
remainder of the family. 
“Miss Wilkinson and young Howe had been keeping company for 
several months, and were engaged to be married this fall. Recent- 
ly they went driving, and Howe did not arrive home until after 
10 o'clock, and alone. Young Wilkinson asked where his sister 
was, and Howe told him to follow and he would show him. They 
walked back on the road nearly a mile, and Howe pointed out the 
dead body of the girl near a clump of bushes. Howe said while 
they were returning home two men stopped the carriage and 
forcibly dragged the girl out. They commanded him to get into 
the buggy and drive on or be shot. 
“ Wilkinson said nothmg, but on returning home seized a gun 
and made Howe a prisoner, The alarm was then given, and the 
captive turned over to the constable. During the night Howe | 80 
tried to hang himself with a bed cord, but was prevented. He 


criminally assaulted and her throat cut, Howe belonged to a good 


The board of education of Pasadena, California, havé unani+ 


any other college in the United States, and has very mously tendered the superintendcy of their city schvols to Prof, 


Will S. Monroe, at a salary of $2,000 per annum. This call resulted 
from the work he has done in California during the year as ab 
institute instructor. 

Prof. Monroe, like Prof. Pierce who preceded him, clearly pet+ 
ceived the foundution principles proclaimed by the JouRNAL, aha 
governed himself accordingly. These are but a few of the ster= 
ling men who have receiveil deservet] advancement on account 
of their coniprehénsion of the new phasés of educational thought: 
As We lodk Back over the past fifteen years we scarcely note a 
man who has read the JouRNAL with care, and whe has placed 
himself on its principles and illustrated them by his teaching, 
that has not rapidly risen. Some occupy places of profit and 
honor they could have reached in no other way. 





THE Sun of this city has been criticising the English 
of Edgar Fawcett’s ‘‘ Divided Lives,” we give a few of 
its citations, suggesting that they could make & profita* 
ble exetcise for an advanced grammar class. 


Without the least omen to have warned her of its approach, 
she found herself confronted by a severe temptation. 

Hubert had asked O’Hara not to let a word of the club house 
quarrel to transpire. 

So suddenly did this event make itself and ite trenchant signifi- 
cance felt to her. 

A beauty which even the ugliness of New York at its most 
metropolitan hideous failed quite to dispel. 

Full of that peace, dream, and tender surprise, which marks our 
belated American spring. 

Then sht would jaugh with scorn of such an influence: 

She was fearful lest affairs at home were seriously embai- 
rassed. 

As evidences of an inelegant, slipshod, or obscure 
style, which every writer of modern English should 
avoid, the Sun quotes the following passages : 


She rarely saw him without he had on a pair of neat gloves. 

The spring sky had got a translucent, daffodil color. 

He frequented circles where caste throve at a degree of the 
hardiest insvlence. 

Half-ragefu! tears. 

No triendly editors existed on those newspapers, whcm Hutert 
could control. 

The lady on his other side wis being voluble: 

They were eyes that could fiood their night-black pupils with & 
rich and gentile splendor, and one whose sorceries found few meti 
so callous as Hubert. 


> 





MASON AND DIxon’ ; Liyg.— Where is Mason and Dixon’ 3 by. ah 
and why is it so called C. 


I 1681 William Peon got a grant of land from ant AD 
of York, west of the Delaware river and north of Mary- 
land ; a part of its southern boundary was to be acircle 
drawn twelve miles distant from Newcastle northwards. 
Then he got another grant, giving him Newcastle and 
land south as far as Cape Henlopen. Penn came in 1682, 
and took possession of it. It was really Pennsylvania and 
Delaware. Troubles occurred with the owners of Mary- 
land, and not till 1732 were they settled. Then an agree- 
meut was made between Penn’s children and the great- 
grandson of Lord Baltimore, agreeing that the dividing 
line between the two provinces should be a line due west 
from Cape Henlopen ; this when half way across should go 
northwards and be tangent to acircle twelve miles from 
from Newcastle ; from this tangent point it should go due 
north until within 15 miles of Philadelphia, then it should 
turn and go due west. In 1760 Charles Mason and James 
Dixon were appointed to survey this line. The southern 
boundary of Pennsylvania was to be five degrees of longi- 
tude in length (288 miles between Pennsylvania and 
Maryland). It was marked out with stones having P. on 
one side and M, on the other. 


SAND Maps.—Will you please tell me how to make and use sand 


“st 
Petersburg, Neb. 
Make a table top about 3x4 feet, with a rim raised two 
or three inches, and place it on asmall table ; fasten it at one 
end by hinges so that it may be inclined toward the pupils. 
The table top shuuld be made of well seasoned pine or 
white wood to prevent cracking and warping. A coat or 
two of blue paint to represent water on the table will also 
help tc preserve it. Supply the pupils with “ sand tins,” 
which can be obtained at any tinsmith’s for about $2a 
dozen. They should be made from a good quality of tin, 
14x 20 inches, hemmed, rimmed one-half an inch, with the 
hem turned out, corners soldered. Fine sand of any kind 
may be used. Fine beach sand is good. Keep ‘he sand 
moist by sorinkling a little water over it every day after 
using, but do not attempt to stir or mix the sand while 
wet. The exact amount to be used must be learned by 
experiment. It retains its form best when only moistened, 
and never should be so wet as to stick to the hands. Ifa 
child has a distinct idea of the shape of a country, he will 
be able to mode] it with the sand, for the sand is used to 
represent the forms of land and water. 

- e+ 
The increase in teachers’ wages is due very much to the 
Stte = sas he a tear ot a betten Sao aes 
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Baspers 8. Ke r, can aid such a teacher té 
ce worthy of her of her qualifications. Address him 





If you decide to buy Houd's Sarsaparilla, do not be induced ta 








family and had many friends, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Up AND Down THE Brooks. By Mary E. Bamford. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The Riv- 
erside Press, Cambridge. 222 pp. 75 cents. 


There never was a time in the history of the world that 
so many charming books were prepared for boys and 
girls. Science, natural history, chemistry, botany,—in 
fact, all the subjects which go to furnish a well round 
education, are now made so plain and simple, as well as 
fascinating, that there appears to be nothing lacking: 
This volume is a good example of science brought out in 
charming simplicity. ‘‘ Up and Down the Brooks ”’ repre- 
sents the various saunterings of the author, and what she 
found while hunting in brooks in Alameda county, Cali- 
fornia. The varieties of insects do not differ materially, as 
members of the same insect family are found among the 
brooks East or West. The first chapter introduces, 
‘* Dredging Notes,” in which are found the water-skater 
water-boatmen, dragon-fly larva, polliwogs, snails and 
“‘red-legs.”” Following this interesting chapter we find, 
** Water-scorpions,’’—“ My waiter-lovers,’’—‘‘ Water-boat- 
men,”’—-‘‘ Water-tigers,”—*‘Whirligigs,’’—‘‘Water-lizards,”’ 
—‘* Minor mud and water folk,’”’—‘* Cadis-worms,’”’—‘“‘ My 
corydalus,”—*‘‘ Companions of my _solitude,’—“ Frogs, 
boys, and other small animals,”—closing with “A lingering 
good-bye.”” The book is written in such a pleasant, reada- 
ble style that it is a difficult matter to lay it down after 
having commenced to read it. The illustrations are good, 
and a great help in the study of the wonderful little creat- 
ures talked about. 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. Edited by William J. 
Youmans. Vol. XXXIV. Nov., 1888, to April, 1889. 
New York: Appleton & Co. 


No magazine is better known than this. Its sentiments 
on evolution, the common school question, and Christi- 
anity are well known, and although many of its readers 
do not agree with its opinions, they nevertheless admire 
the ability with which they are maintained. This monthly 
has always held a peculiar place among the magazines 
of the world for several reasons, ameng the foremost of 
which is that it has been edited with remarkable 
ability. Dr. E. L. Youmans, its ‘founder, always held 
the editorial reins firmly in both of his hands. e hada 
purpose, and he never turned aside into by lanes and 
smoother roads. His purpose and motive always led him 
straight on; sometimes over — places, sometimes 
over smooth ; but still be kept right on until the day of 
his death ; and since that event, his spirit fills every page. 
Its character has not at all changed. This isn’t so much 
a review, as a statement of a few facts, which we are glad 
to have the opportunity of saying in these pages. We 
want to say also that we admire not only its original and 
contributed articles, but especially those selected from 
foreign magazines. We think its editorial ability is espe- 
cially shown here. In all respects we commend the 
Popular Science Monthly to all our readers who can 
afford to take anything in addition to the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY. Designed Especially for 
——. Teachers. By Edwin C. Hewett, LL.D. The 
Eclectic Press, Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati 
and New York. 192 pp. 


A good primary or elementary psychology is a step in 
advance in the right direction,—a psychology that can be 
used as a text-book, by an ordinary teacher, is something 
that is certainly called for. The author’s aim in this little 
volume is to place before the student, in a simple and com- 

»vact form, some of the leading facts of the human mind,— 

its power and capabilities, the laws that govern its work- 
ing and growth, and some truths concerning ways of 
strengthening and cultivating its power. The author’s 
design has also been to —— a small book, consequently 
he has used the fewest words that would enable him to 
make his thought clear; the leading points have been set 
forth, and the way paved for a more extended pursuit of 
the study. Among the important points discussed and 
treated are, The Nature of Mind, Consciousness, Atten- 
tion and Conception, The Intellect, the Senses, Memory, 
Imagination and Constructive Conception, Judgment, 
Reasoning, The Sensibility, Specific Feelings, Morality. 
and the Will. This book is prepared for young people ot 
moderate acquirements, who are likely to need the facts of 
psychology as a guide to the practical work of the teacher, 
and it has been 
is hard to understand in larger ks on psychology, as 
well as sharp, formal definitions. In his many years of 
teaching he has given much attention to the study of the 
mind, and is amply able to prepare a book of great value 
to teachers. 


ELEMENTARY PuHycHoLoGy. Principles of Mental and 
Moral Science for High, Normal, and other Secondary 
Schools, and for Private Readers. By Daniel Putnam. 
State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Michigan. New York 
and Chicago: A. S. Barnes & Co. 


This psychology is more nearly like what a teachers’ 
mind science ought to be, than any we have seen, ‘uy * 
Welch’s and Allen’s Mind Studies. The old “ stock” 
cussions, that were inherited from the schoolmen, are en- 
tirely omitted, and the author comes down to the bed 
rock of pedagogic sense. It may be that we are to have as 
man ychologies as we have professions, and we see no 
special reason why we should not. A doctor studies the 
mind with disease especially in view, the minister with 
morals and religion in his mind, the lawyer with intuitive 
endowments and original predeterminations as an end. 
The mind is as varied as the universe, and what it looks 
like, depends upon from what point we ‘look at it. The rea- 
son why teachers dislike psychology is, because the w cy it 
has been served uv for them has not made it tible in 
their educational stomachs. But we are coming see 
the law of adaptation, and so we may expect that in the 
future the books on the mind will have, more than ever 
before, school work directly {u view. Psychology is an ex- 
tremely simple and Jecid science. No study is capable of 
more Clear definitions, that is, if we let the pares alone, 
and go at the study of the mind as we would of plants, In 
other werds, psychology is the natural history of the mind, 
ana like otber branches of natural history, it must be ob- 
served, investigated, and carefully watched. It will take 
to the end of time to find out all about natural objects, so 
it will take to the end of the life of man on earth to find 
out all about nature and operations of the mind. This 
book is a valuable addition to the small stock of new 
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hol in the market, and as such we heartily com- 


thinking teachers. 


Brrps TAROUGH AN OPERA GLASs. By Florence Merriam. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The 
Riverside Press, Cambridge. 223 pp. 75 cents. 


Another of those entertaining and useful books of “‘ The 
Riverside Libr: for Young People” series, is the pre- 
sent volume,—and this time it is the study of birds, which 
is, if possible, more captivating than insects, the subject 
of another volume of this series. Miss Merriam 
erself with an opera-glass, and been in woods 
ep | and learning the habits and homes of 
our feathered uties. Asso few of those students who 
have a desire to know something, at least, of birds and 
their habits, ever expect to become ornithologists,—an 
easy, chatty, familiar description of their ways and doings 
is what is needed, rather then a large volume full of scien- 
tific terms. Fifty-nine ony tad are given of various 


mend it 


kinds of b which have n studied by the author, 
and in a many cases illustrated, before 
the ‘ warblers,” to which are given eleven chapters. In 


“Hints to Observers” are found some excellent things, 
including a few simple, but all-important rules in the out- 
door study of birds. book, so ony a as 
well as others of the same series, will be of the greatest 
value to young students, and serve as ~~ joe toa 
more advanced study of the subjects presented. 


ONE YEAR COURSE IN GERMAN. Adapted to the Wants 
of Students in Preparatory and High Schools Fitting for 
the leading Coll . By Oscar Faulhaber, Ph.D. Sec- 


ond Edition. m: D. C. Heath & Co. 197 pp. 60 cts. 
The aim of this “One Year Course,” in German, is to 
meet the wants of students with whom economy of time is 


a necessity. Upon examination, it will be seen that the 
quays of the mar contained in this volume covers 
the essentials for all elementary work,—the reading-matter 
is ed and contains a variety of prose selections from 
well known modern authors, including anecdotes, descrip- 
tion, and fiction, while the short stories introduced take 
the place of the sentences usually found in ordinary gram- 
mars. The vocabulary is in each case printed underneath 
the stories, and is also arranged in regular “om form 
at the close of the book. Translations from Eng into 
German have been ae! ly omitted, by the author, as 
the chief aim of the E is to enable the student to trans- 
late German at sight. A careful t ng in a course of 
this kind cannot fail of a good result. 


THE BEGINNERS’ BooK IN GERMAN. With Humerous 
Illustrations. By Sophie Doriot. Boston and London: 
Ginn Co. 273 pp. 90 cents. 

This “‘ Beginners’ Book in German” follows the natural 
method. Many of the lessons are introduced with a 
humorous picture, followed by some corresponding verses 
from the child-literature of Germany. A conversation u 
on the subject, with the study of words and phrases fol- 
lows, and completes the lesson. In the preparation of 
these lessons, Miss Doriot has kept in mind the questions 
that could be asked on a preceding piece, and has taken 
care that all the words used in the gga as well as in 
the answers should bein the vocabulary. Another impor- 
tant point is, that all Guestione which may be answered 

yes or no, are avoided. That is an excellent idea. 


tions, and in both of the Parts that compose the volume 
the exercises are to be written as well as used orally. 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY. 


An Encyclo ic Lexicon of 
the English Language. 


Prepared. Under the Superin- 


tendence of William Dwight bi wes ¢ Ph.D. .D. 
In Six Volumes. Volumel. Published by The Century 
Co. New York. Per Section $2.50. 


The plan of the ‘‘ Century Dictionary” includes three 
things: The construction of a general dictionary of the 
English language serviceable for every literary and prac- 
tical use; a more complete collection of the technical 
terms of the sciences, arts, trades, and professions, than 
has yet been eeagen oe and the addition of other ency- 
clopedic matter, with illustrations. The dictionary is a 
practically complete record of all the noteworthy words 
which have been in use since English literature has ex- 
isted, with the addition of new words, and applications of 
old words, which have develo with the thought of the 
nineteenth century. In all, about 200,000 words have been 
defined, and 6,000 illustrations used. The etymologies 
have been written anew on a uniform pian, and th accord- 
ance with the established principles of comparative philo- 
ogy. with the current accepted foim of spell- 
ing, each important word has been traced back to its 
earliest known origin. In its publication, the dictionary 
appears in the form of twenty-four or sections. 

ese sections will appear about once a month, and can 
also be obtained in the form of six quarto volumes bound. 
It covers to a great extent the field of the ordinary ency- 
clopedia, with the difference that the information given 
for the most part placed under the individual words and 
phrases, with which it is connected, rather than collected 
under a few general topics. Proper names, both bio- 
graphical and geographical, are omitted, except as they 
appear as derivative adjectives. The appearence of the 
book is fine, paper excellent, and type clear. 


ALDEN’S MANIFOLD CYCLOPEDIA OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
LANGUAGE. With [lustrations. Vol. 14. Exclude— 
Floyd. New York: John B. Alden, Publisher. 632 pp. 
Cloth, 60 cents; half morocco, 75 cents. 

The fourteenth volume of this valuable cyclopedia, 
shows the same care and that has marked each num- 
ber from the . ‘The illustrations are a very hel 
ful feature, and the treatment of the subjects introdueet, 
is clear, direct, and practical. This is emphatically, a 
cyclo for the masses of the people. The present vol- 
ume covers the various fields of agriculture, manufacture, 
emma yo ge wah, invention, history, religion, law, 

i p and po , carrying out to ection the 
truth ¢ of Yes name—manifold. One t — of the 
cyclopedia is, that it comes within the reach of all who 


=_ it. Each forthcoming volume is anxiously waited 
or. 


THE PRIMITIVE FAMILY. In its origin and Development. 
By C. N. Starcke, Ph.D. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 815 pp. $1.75. 

The researches which the author of this book has made, 
have been attempted by many men of more or less impor- 
tance. In earlier times attempts were often made 





b 
Blackboard work is also introduced in text and illustra-| ing 


to con-| P. 
struct the process of man’s physical development in ac- | Francisco, Cal. 





cordance with the conceptions of abstract speculation. 
Bct these attempts have been shown to be worthless. 
The comparative method is the one here used, and it is 
the only one really scientific. Already it has thrown light 
over many things that lay in the deepest darkness. After 
the introduction, the author gives a definition of kinship, 
a _—e the history — ~~ —_ — in Austra- 

, America, Africa, a, Polynesia, an: e Aryan peo- 
ple. He then discusses its internal constitution, as the rela- 

on of father to the child ; polyandry, nomenclature, exo- 
gamy and endogamy, and m and its development. 
He closes with a discussion—the family, the class, and the 
tribe. It will be seen that the work is er one ge 
and we can add, thorough. We have no doubt those who 
read it will come to the same conclusion. 

In the light of scientific evolution, no subject is more 
important. Of course our author does not attempt to 
treat of the family of the “missing links,” but he cer- 
tainly has given a history of the primitive human race ex- 
ceedingly interesting. He has clearly shown that all of 
our institutions can trace their birth to a very remote 
period and to very primitive times. All interested in this 
subject, and who is not? should read this book. It will 
then be appreciated. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
Ginn & Co. will a oy about Oct. 1, a “ History of the Roman 
People,” by Prof. W. F. Allen. 


G. P. PutNAm’s Sons’ number in their list of recent publications 
‘““The Story of the Hansa Towns,” by Helen Zimmern, in “ The 
Story of the Nations ” series. 


D. LorHrop CoMPANY: have just brought out a new book by 
Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood, so well known in the fashionable world, 
The title is “* Sweet-Brier.” 


“THe Lire oF HARRIET BEECHER STOWE,” by her son, Rev. 
Charlies E. Stowe, is now passing through the Riverside Press, and 
will be given to the public early in the autumn. 


D. C. Heats & Co, have published ** Modern Facts and Ancient 
Fancies in Geography; a Hand-book for Teachers,” by Jacques 
W. Redway,. a practical 
world wide traveler. 


A. 8. BARNES & Co., New York and Chicago, pubtish the well- 
ern and widely-used copy books of Payson, Dunton & 
A 


ROBERTS BROTHERS will publish Mrs. Edna D. Cheney's “ Life 
of Miss Alcott,’ early in October. The biographer was Miss 
Alcott’s life-long fnend. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. announce a series of ** Epochs of 
American History,” uniform with the “Epochs of History,” 
series. 


teacher, professional geographer, and 


THE CENTURY COMPANY have issued the first of the six volumes 
of which the dictionary will be composed. It 1s a large and band- 
somely bound took of 1,200 pages, defining the vocabulary from 
A to Conocephalitide. 


MAGAZINES. 
The July English Illustrated Mi ne contains the continuation 
of F. Marion Crawford's story, “ Sant’ Dario.” ‘* Recollections of 


Suakim ”’ is an illustrated le on this pictu 


ue city. Two 
other stones are “Jenny Harlowe,” by W. Clar! 


Russell, and 


“The Better Man,” by Arthur Paterson. “St. Andrew’s Labora- 
tory ” gives an hour’s experience in a scientific laboratory on the 
Scottis ——The Boston as its name 


Musical 

implies, is devoted to the interests of musicians and those pursu- 
musical studies. The Joly number contains “ A Model Musi- 
cian,” sketch of Charles E. by ee “Maxims for the Com r,” 
“Some Oratorio Texts,” “Q ons and Answers,” and other 
interesting matter. In Golden Days for July 13 begins a story 
par y ten yh Boys in Alaska,” * = ae ove of 
great interest young “A: engraving as ploy- 
ment for Girls,” is the bitte of a series of very useful articles. 
The number contains many other instructive articles and stories. 
for August 1s the first number of volume 

seven. The ne under the successful editorship of Charles 
F. Deems, D.D., LL.D., has placed itself among the foremost mag- 
azines. This number contains a most excellent paper entitled 
“ Thoughts on the Discord and Harmony between Science and the 
Bible,” by Francis H. Smith, LL.D., of the University of Virginia. 
Prof. Jerome Allen bas a most able Raper on “The Relation of 





Pedagogy to Christian Philosophy. he Rev. Anson F, Atter- 
bu es on the “ Five Pointsin an Evolutionary Confession of 
Faith,” and Dr. Deem a most careful review of the article 


8 
in a paper, entitled “Evolution and Development.” T 
zine is published by Wilbur B. Ketcham 
York. The July Fortn iy Beste contains several articles 
of special interest. “ Pilip Massinger,’”’ by Algernon Charles 
Swinburne; ** How H. M. the Shah Traveis when at Home,” by J. 
The Ethics of Punishment,” by W. 8. Lilly: 
rosy in India,” by Edward Clifford ; 
Causes,” by Phineas 8. Abraham.———The 
New Review for July contains “The Shah,” by the Right Hon. 
Lord Castleton ; “ Matthew Arnold—Part I,” by the Lord Chief 
Justice of oh OK ; “The Eight Hour Movement,” by Charles 
Bradlaugh, M.P.; “Three Typesof Womanhood,” by the Countess 
of Cork.—-—St. Nicholas for August contains such a wealth and 


he maga- 
. 18 Cooper Union, New 





“Leprosy and its 


variety of li and artistic productions that it 1s hard to sa 
what the attractions of the number are. Mary Halloc 
Foote contributes one of her inimitable drawings, and there is an 


article by Dr. Jastrow on Laura Bridgman. Dr. Charles 8. Rob- 
inson to ematicians some curious specul ‘tions as to 
the present value of “ An ay ba Girl’s Gold Necklace,” if its 
value is regarded as Doveng, Seseotes at compound interest for 
over 3,000 years. Besides, are stories, poems, etc. 


Nature’s Simplicity. 

When nature does a simple thing she arouses wonder, because 
that which with us is or impossible, with her, is an 
achievement of ease. 

inference from this is to get near to nature’s heart. Act in 
harmony with her kindly mood 
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This is precisely the effect of Compound Oxygen as admin- 
istered RS. STARKEY & PALEN, here are some witnesses 
who to its value. 


I regard Compound 0. onderful a Wea hall 
°. as a wi ul rem and sha! 
ever be grateful yee forie” JAs. B. MARTIN. 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y., Jan. 25, 1888. 

“1 have used the Compound Oxygen now for about three years, 

and consider it the most effective pamneny over offered to the 
sufferer.” Rev. Wm. MCGLATHERY. 
Sumter, §. ©. 

“T have used the Compound Oxygen Home Treatment from 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, as a revitalizer, and have experienced 

marked bene fit from it.” Mr. N. G. OsTEEN, 

Proprietor Watchman and Southern. 

Sumter, 8. C., March 17, 1888. 

N. G. Osteen adds in letter of later date. 


Mr. 

™ Sose remedy is up quite a jutation in this vicinity 

from the good it has done t Charles Wi rspoon.” 
We publish a brochure of 200 regarding the effect of Com- 
pound Oxygen on invalids cuficring from consum ogee 
hitis, catarrh fever, headac , rheu- 
Top yh py ee 
to far. addressing Drs. STARKEY & 
St.. Phila. Pa.: or 120 Sutter street, >#" 
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laboratory CHEMISTRY, Revers, or Zo6bLocy, for High School or College ; 
most attractive Geo.tocy for High School or for supplementary reading ; 


Generat History that will intensely interest the student in his work; or 


ORIGINALS IN U. 


S: History; 


or a GREEK AND RomAN History that makes 


ancient life vivid and actual, together with an entertaining book about Rome and bright conversational Lessons 1n Latin ;—if you want an ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, RHETORIC, or LITERATURE, that will give the best working knowledge of these subjects with the least expenditure of time ; or a well 


annotated copy of Browninc or WorDsworRTH; or an exquisite edition of an ANGLO-SAXON poem ;—if you want a new 


y and superior ARITHMETIC ; 


or a set of Atvs ror Numer by a skillful and experienced teacher of children; or Srupies AND GAMES FOR THE KINDERGARTEN, or the best 
Primers or charnmiing Narure Reapers for supplementary reading ; or a set of practical, well-graded Drawinc or Music Books ;—if you are a 


teacher or student of Mopern Lancuaces and want the brightest, best selected, 
scholarly editions of classic poems and dramas; the most attractive READERS for beginners ; 
ok ITALIAN GRAMMAR; or the most practical MerHop or LEARNING SPANISH ;—if you want Maps of any kind, OUTLINE, 
a concise hand-book or exhaustive treatise on MANUAL TRAINING ;—if you want a text-book on TEMPER- 


MODERN, in wall size or for students’ use ; 


of modern novellettes in French 
the most thorough and compact FRENCH, GERMAN, 


and German; the most 


PuysicaL, ANCIENT OR 


ANCE; any book wseful in education or about education, such as the most readable editions of Rousseau, Pestatozzi, Rosmini, or Compayre, in clear, 


compact, handsome and useful editions ; 


by thousands of superior teachers, send for our Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, BOSTON, NEW YORK, and CHICAGO. 


the most progressive and scholarly educational works of the present time, already approved and adopted 





READERS 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
ELOCUTION AND RECITATION BOOKS 


The attention of Teachers, Schoo! Officers, and all persons interested in Reading and Elocution, 
is respectfully called to the merits of our publvosions a 


Practical Elocution. sy J. w. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 


The best and most popular text-book on the subject of Elocution. 


This work, as its ae implies, is a condensed oy comprehensive treatment of the whole a 4 
of elocution, giving b rief consideration to all the topics bearing upon natural expression 
universally acknowledged to be the first of its hind. 


300 pages. Cloth é-= i e« miast= |¢1.am 
Introduction price - - - = = = -75 
Exchange price « »- + -,i=--< .60 


The Elocutionist’s Annual. 


“The best series of Speakers published.” 
Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, NOW ISSUED. 

The advantage in using these books as Readers lies first, in the fact that cae contain the best 
selections for the pu , and second, that their cost is so it that the book can be frequently 
changed and the pupils be thus afforded a constant supply of ma’ 

200 Pages. Each, Cloth 50 cts., Paper on cts. 
Introduction Price. “ 30 cts... “ 18 ‘cts. 


Best Things from Best Authors. 
Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 issued. 


Each volume is com of three numbers of The Elocutionist'’s Annual in the order of their 
issue. They are yo may adapted to class drill, and are extensively used for that purpose. ing 
composed of the El ionist’s Annuals, they the same attractions. The only difference = 
the matter of price, i) as each of these v clues contains three of those numbers, it will be see: 

the cost is proportionately no greater. 


600 pages. Cloth, each a ea a 
Introduction price > “SO ae a 


$1.50 
90 


These introduction prices are made specially Jow, and are to be obtained only by ordering direct 
from the publishers, not through the booksellers. Further particulars cheerfully furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CHARLES C, SHOEMAKER, Manager. 1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 
READY IN JULY. 4A NEW ALGEBRA 
in the Bradbury’s Eaton’s Mathematical Series 


THE ACADEMIC ALGEBRA. 


By Wa. F. Brappury, Head Master of Cambridge Latin School, and GRENVILLE C. 
EMERY, Master in the Boston Latin School. Prion eh. ‘for High Schools, 
Academies and Paeesy Schools. 412 oe 
This is a book carefully red in the light of a long eg successful experience 

as instructors, and a familiarity with the most recent requirements for admission to 

the Colleges and Scientific Schoole, and it contains the latest and most approved 

a ~ resenting the subject. 

The publishers believe that this will be found to have no superior as a text-book 
in Algebra. It is especially commended to the attention of instructors in schools 
having departments preparatory for higher institutions. 

A sample copy will be sent for examination on receipt of 50 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 23 Hawley St., BOSTON. 


NEW JBRSEY STATE NORMAL] _a==mOA* 4"> roxaron 
AND MODEL ScHooLs, |4cachers’ Agency. 


a. schools, and fam su- 
TRENTON. 


pomp Bs ‘or every departmen Fa 
tion ; recommends good deeele te parenen Cab 
on or address 
Mrs. M. J. ne 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Teachers’ 


OB. Satire mtd 


iy] Musicians. of both sexes. for civerettion’ Oot. 
Some oer 
carefully recommended to 
Rosoot rumxtsvae .--.- Le fomed ; 
aay - De 
&. MIRIAM OCOYRIERE, 


31 E. 17th betweenBroadway 
venue, New York Oly, onda a Pour 





FALL TERM WILL COMMENCE MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 16. 
Normal School prea for Seneh ; the 
drawing-room © 
ek ean board, ty 


ei oa Salleeb gles we by fe 
with baths, &c. 
For cire containing full particulars address, 
J. M. CREEN, Principal, 
TRENTON, 


NEW JERSEY,'a 














TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





WHAT WE ARE DOINC. 


It may be interesting to teachers who cannot visit our office in Chicago to know some of the 
facts about our Agency, and what we are now doing. We give below a few items. 


No, of clerks now e 


loyed, 17. 
No. of letters sooshven 


each day (average) 474. 
No. of letters sent out each day (average) 640. 


(This does not include circular letters in 


bulk; as for example, 10.000 personal letters sent out last week to School Boards asking for new 


vacancies. ) 


ONE 
No. of No. of 
vacancies positions 
received. Jilled. 
quly oe 41 ll 
July 9th 35 3 
July 10th, rs} 5 
July llth, 47 13 
July 12th. a2 2 
July 13th, 31 7 


WEEK’S RECORD. 


New Amount Number 
members of of 
joined. postage. visilors 
& $23.00 18 
6 17.00 24 
ll 9.00 13 
5 18,00 19 
7 14.00 15 
7 10.00 Pi 


This work Any continue till the middle of Sept.,—though after the middle of August there is a 


gradual droppi 
us to name the 


off. About the first of September we receive many tele Sg very day asking 
it teacher available for sudden vacancies. 
there are demands for teachers every day, and the Association kept four clerks at work al 


During the Fall, Winter and Spring 


last 


Winter. Send for circulJars and learn of our work. Address 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 DEARBORN 8T., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


New York City, Box, 1969. M. V. Brocoop, Agent. 
Branches : } Sccune W. H. Heiney, Agent. 


. Wash. Terr. 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 





FREE REGISTRATION. 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANG 
Monroe Street, Chicago, [1)., combines the best features 
ever offered by an Agency. 


E, 7 


1. No registration fee—a guarantee of an earnest efforts on our part to place you and earn a 


one. 


No time wasted in “ referring "—we recommend direct. 


& One half of the Agenc 


Send stamp for forms. Address, 


*s commismon given to the teacher reporting the vacancy. 


Mrs. J. W. BINGHAM, Manager, 236 Sheffield Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
intend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 


2 Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 
life to teach in the chools of the State 
The a Term begins the first Wi 
—A person 2 


ednesday of Sep- 
TeTMENT — 
one ay these ools should ap ly is School 


Commussioner or City Superi PP, who will 
forward a tate tor appointment to 
the State Superintendent, and it will be sent b 
him to the school to which the appointment 


to enter 


ie. 


eA & powen | faset be ot lenet 16 
years of age, 0: moi Tr, an 
au examination at the school entered’ in Arith- 
metic and a —-- indicating that these sub- 
fn Gowran completed in a term of 20 weeks, also 
>{Seosraphy, ing, Writing and Spelling, 
AB en from a College, High School, 
Academic ent of a Union 
School a state Certificate, or a Ist or 2nd grade 
oner’s Certificate obtained in the uni- 


form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination. 


SES.—There are no expenses for tuition 
or use of text books, and fare one way is 
refunded to each student spending an entire term 


oy cerning the 1 schools 
cerning several schoo! 
send for circulars to ‘the Principals as follows : 

















Nee iA E. P. b eg = reg LL.D. 
pokport........ .. Cuas. D. MoLBAN. LL.B 

«oto ceugs och oat JAMES M. C * PH. 
Cortland ............. JAMEs H. Hooss, Pu.D. 
Fredonia ............ . B. PALMER, Pa.D 
Geneseo ..... ... ..... m. J. ‘ 
New Paltz.,.......... FRANK 8. CAPEN, PH.D. 
Oneonta JAMES M. MILN 


. Pa. D. 
..E. A. SHELDON, =D, 
E. H. Coos, Pa.D 


BRIDGE TERCUERS AGENCY 











110 Tremon: 
Mein Beles” BOS . on Pan. mini, 
teachers reo ded to cchesl of ; 
places for teach Ctreulars on application. 








TEACHERS WANTED. isirs"st ious, 
year, 








’ 41 Superintenden - 
A TWO WEEKS’ RECORD, {.Supcrintenden- 
$850 to $2,000. 17 Positions in Colleges. 48 High 
school ncipalships, $600 to $1, & High 
School Assistants, }rammar. Intermediate, and 
Primary positions, $400 to $750. 34 Positions tor 
Specialists in Science, Latin, Music, Art, Elocu- 
tion, Book-kee pins. &c., $400 to $1.000. 
The above is but a partial list of our vacancies. 
Every day brings new ones. Circulars free. 
PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
205 N. 7th Street, ALLENTOWN, Pa. 
L. B. LAND1I8, Manager. 


Brockway's Teachers’ Agency 


‘ormerly Chicago), 
Supplies superior teachers for schools, 


colleges and families. 
Mrs. L. FREEMAN BROCKWAY, 
Recommends schools to parents. 
NO FER FOR REGISTRATION. 
EFFICIENT SERVIC BE, 
GE BUSINESS, 
petent Teachers Pesitions. Form for Stamp. 
Employers are served without charge. Our supply 
R, AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU. 2 WwW. idth., N.Y. 


28 West 23d St., N. Y. 
BEST FACILIT: 
not in collecting —- fees’ x in providing com 
of Teachers ia the LARGEST and BEST. 
"8 EX 

















Ww? Cx 
Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 
Bu Teachers, Goveracmnes, tx 
eto., to Colleges, epers,_RtenogTa? 
Bookkeepers, enograpber= 
Sonrtsts and to Business 
Address (iMirs.) 43 Dd. i 
29 Fitth Ave., N. >. 
For larger. anipeses. or gaange ef location 
address Teache perative Association, 171 
“Chicago. Il., Orville Brewe , 





500 TEACHERS 
With good records, wanted at once, by the 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
W. A. CHOATE & CO., PRops., 
J. E. MASSEE, Sxcrerary. 
Salaries $300 to $2,500, Form for Stamp, 
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Do Not Delay taking Hood’s Sarsaparillu if 
you have a feeling of languor or exhaustion 
which is often the warning symptom of approach- 
ing sickness. This medicine expels all impurities 
from the biood, creates an appetite, assists diges- 
tion, and strengthens the nerves. 








NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 
Thorough i Masters. i 


) nstruction. under ablest - in 
MUsIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LIT- 
ERATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL 
CULTURE, AND TUNING. Tuition to 

r term. Board and room including Steam 


eat and Electric Light, to $7.50 per week. 
For Llustrated Cale: ving full information, 
address 


E, TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q., BOSTON, 


tory Bells tor Bohools, Churches. 
MENEELY & CO. | Et 





WEST TROY, X. ¥. 1896 
Description prices and *m annlication 


ree 












AVE MONEY. Before you buy 
3 'BicYCLe orGUN 
Guns see pe Writers taken in wade. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 










ah 
ar 





entities ana keep = Rae 

curren 
PRINCIPLES, for teachers - all 
METHODS, ublishers. New 
KINDERGARTEN, Gi EY 


soon as published. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, | #0 page descriptive 
PSYCHOLOGY, 
MANUAL TRAINING, + ; 
PRIMARY EDUCATION, | {i embraces books 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT | by such authors as 
SCHOOL SINGING BOOKS | flusies, Welk 
DIALOGUE BOOKS, Gocley, 20cen™ 
SPEAKERS, ETC. Gurrie, ipve, Shaw, 
oy Allen, Gardner, 


ogue \. b 
Send for circulars of our | Quick, PR 
“Standard ” Blackboard N. Y. Educa 





B " . 6 . * “a 
for Bol 7M pe meee Books 
E. L. KELLOGG & Co., 

“qi NEW YORK AND CHICAGO, 





THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK 


There has been great progress 
recent years inthe production of 
phies ; yet the best is none too 
students. Harper's * i : Harp- 

ll 
rper’s. School 


er’s Introd 

smal) 4to., 48 cents; 

Geography, 128 pages. 4to., $1.08, are the 
result of the best professional skill and ex- 
perience, and peal we the true spirit of 
reform in geographical teaching. ihu 
Burritt, ‘‘ the learned blacksmith,” said of 
them : ‘‘ They contain an amount and va- 
tiety of instruction in all the physical, 
astronomical, and political elements of 
geography that would even benefit edu- 
cated men to acquire. And all this infor- 
mation is presented in a happy simplicity 
and fullness of statement and exposition 
so desirable for the children of our public 
schools. In nearl rane’ state of the 
Union, Harper's phies have been 
generally introduced, not only in leading 
public schools of the country, but hun- 
dreds of normal schools, academies, and 
colleges. The extraordinary pularity of 
these books is due entirely tu their genuine 
merit. Teachers and school officers who 
contemplate a change of text-books are 
cordially invited to correspond with the 
publishers, 


tees ; 
The drawing board, T-square, and trian- 
gles, manuf by on Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass., and recently noticed in 
the SCHOOL JOURNAL, are meeting with a 
ready sale. The set has lately been im- 
proved by ing two cleats on the back 
of the board for holding the triangles in 
lace when they are not wanted, room 
ing left for the blade of the T-square. 
By this arrangement all the parts are kept 
together when not in use, so that it isim- 
possible for any of them to be lost, 


Life is real, life is earnest ; 
And the graveisnotitsgoal. 

Yet the grave is, for many families the 
end of all -hope ; when the one who has 
been the support and mainstay, lays down 
his work. -It need not:beso, however in 
these days when the value of that benefi- 
cent institution, life assurance, is so widely 
recognized. The atténtion’ of teachers is 
invited to the renewable term plan of the 
Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 
of N. Y., one of the cheapest; safest, and 
fairest contracts of life insurance attaina- 
ble. Teachers can bi to — ee oe 
acting as agents. rrespondence 1s solic- 
ited with Mr. Wm. E. Stevens, Secretary. 


If you want the highest grade books for 
high school or college, an attractive gecl- 
ogy, a general history that will intensely 
interest the student in his ‘work; or a 
Greek and Roman history that makes 
ancient life vivid and actual; if you want 
an English grammar, rhetoric, or litera- 
ture, that will give the best working 
knowledge of these subjects with the least 
expenditure of time; if you want a new 
and superior arithmetic; or a set of aids 
for samen Dy a skilful and experienced 
teacher of children ; or studies and games 
for the kindergarten ; primers or nature 
readers for supplemen reading ; or a 
set of practical, well ed ‘drawing or 
music books; or one of the most practical 
metnods of learning languages; if you 
waut maps of any kind, outline, physical, 
ancient, or modern, in wall size or for stu- 
dents’ use ; if you want any book ‘useful in 
education or about education, before buy- 
ing elsewhere be sure to investigate the 
descriptive catalogue and _ price-list - of 
Messrs. D. C. Heath &*Co., ‘publishers, 
Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


Teachers that want to make their pupils 
acquainted with the objective 
phenomena of nature, will gladly welcome 
ee = a es —. 
y J. B. Lippincott Company; 715 Market 
street, Philadelpbia. One is the Primer of 
Scientific Knowledge, treating of man, ani- 
mals, plants, stones, the. three states of 
bodies, etc, by Paul Bert.” Translated 
and adapted for American schools; and 
illustrated. The child that has mastered 
this little book has taken a long 5s 
towards becoming an enthusiastic scien 
ist. It is multum in parvo, in the best 
sense of the term—accurate, su ive, 
and stimulating to the young The 
other book is The Beginner’s Reading 
Book, by Eben H.. Davis, A.M., superin- 
tendent of schools, Chelsea, Mass, It is a 
sensible, illustrated text-book, which‘ will 
be of great. assistance yto the teacher in 





during 


or our 


m’s Priis act like magic on a 










JUST ISSUED. LOW IN PRICE. 


THE E 
MAN VW ONDERFUL [YANIKIN 


EVERY TEACHER AND STUDENT CAN SECURE IT. 











Every School, Class-Room and Family Can Possess One 


FULL FORM SHOWN—ONE-THIRD LIFE SIZE—EVERY ORGAN IN 
PROPER POSITION—LIFE SIZE VIEWS OF THE BRAIN. 


Nearly Fifty Different Plates.—Beautifully Colored True to Nature. 





Printed on carefully selected material, cloth 
backed—chosen because of its durability and 
high finish. This is a similar material to that 
used im expensive manikins costing from four 
to twelve times as much, A MANUAL giving a 
full description of every organ of the body, and 
suggestions for use, accompanies each manikin. 

partis numbered on manikin to corres- 
pond with the Manual. 


A Brief Description of this 
Splendid Publication. 


On the Manikin, when opened, may be seen 
the complete Muscular system; not only the 
exterior muscles, but also the interior muscles. 
Here is how one set of muscles overlays 
another, and the course of the great arteries. 
How to place on bandage to prevent flow ot 
blood in casean artery is cut, is fully illustrated. 

These muscles can be removed, and the lungs 
within their bony frame, the location of heart, 
liver, stomach, diaphragm, “intestines, and 
bladder are shown, 

Then removing the bony frame from the front 
of the lungs, we get a complete view of thc 
circulation, the heart, exterior and interior, 
the trachea, bronchial tubes, the lobes of the 
lungs and all parts, as the stomach, the pan- 
creas and spleen behind the same, the smal! 
intestines, the liver and gall bladder, the 
iymphatic system, the diaphragm and kidneys; 

ese in turn may be removed one at a time. 

In the head is shown the brain, the cerebrum 
and cerebellum, the nerves leading to the eyes, 
nostrils, and teeth. 

Both the ar:erial and venous systems of the 
circulation of the blood are clearly shown and 
can be traced throughout the whole body. 
When all the different parts of the body are 
shown and turned to one side, a perfect illus- 
tration of a complete skeleton is seen. All 
parts are fully described by the manual ac- 
companying the book, 


ITS LOW PRICE. 


. How can we offer it at so low a price and 

make such liberal premium offers, you ask. 
We answer, because we have issued many 
the cost very much. We propose to give our subscribers and 
rice, onty $5.00, delivered free to any address, securely 


FIRST CLASS ACENTS WANTED. 


The ‘‘ Man Wonderful ” Manikin is the best selling publication for agents now before 
the public. Its interest to all classes, its compactness, durability, and low price commend 
it instantly. We offer liberal terms and full protection to agents who mean business. 
Here is a steady business, year in and year out, for hundreds of live, energetic teachers. 
No house to house canvassing required. Full particulars and terms %n application 
Give experience, etc., when you write. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, | 2%°'pton Place, New York. 


A UNIVERSAL NECESSITY. 


THE UNIQUE 


Boncil Sharpener 


Patented May 7, 1889. 














thousan d copies—a huge edition, reduci 
friends the benefit of the low price. 
pack ed. 











PRACTICAL 
ALIKE FOR 


“School, Office 
and Home Use. 


Light, Simple, Durable 








M arlt JUST THE THING FOR 


ers, Office Men, Artists, Draughtsmen, Etc. 





Teachers, Book-Keep 


~) ne me 


Neat and Cleanly. No soiled hands, paper or desk. 


PRICE, $1.25, postpaid. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational: Publishers, 











weak stdmach. 


25 Clinton Pl.; New York. 185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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145 ‘LUBURG MEC."Co. Pa. 








Ge~ 
Beauty 
“Skin & Scalp 

ESTORED 

st by The 
Curt CURA 
Remedies. 
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t Skin Cu: 
soap Dam anexqulsite Shin Berman, = Coriouna 
externally, and and Curicuna RESOLVENT, — new 


cure form of 
aa wood Nios pet from imples to seroful. —_ 





errr prevented by praased tp Usentbea Be a i 


@ Dull Aches, Pai Weaknesses in- 
seamtly relieved by the Gnewoman ~ ¥-- 
PLASTER, the only pain-killing plaster. 250. 














‘Advertisements aud she 


eS. Every where 
aoa to travel. We 

@ person in oar comaty, .@ 
ty 


tasted tp 6 
pies 2 ey eae np are @ 


[-) expenses advanced ; no talking Lo A ag et eet! a 


all or part of the time. ADDRESS WITH Mies Site 


EE ee 


TT publishers of the JOURNAL would 

esteem it a favor if names of teachers 
who do not take it, and who would be 
likely to be interested, are sent them that 











they may send them specimen copies. 





thoroughly 4 
registration blanks, 


The New York Educational Bureau 


Offers to Superintendents, Trustees, Boards of Education and others wishin 
teachers of any grade, the choice of a large number of —< teachers regis 

with us. A number of our candidates have already been 4 
personally acquainted with a very large number of progressive teachers, we can 
assure prompt satisfaction. 


As we are 





REGISTER AT ONCE. 


We want more first-class teachers in Drawing, Music, Manual Training, 


ualified Kindergarten and Primary teachers. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


Send for our new 


25 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 





the author in the Pri and 
for the Training of Tea 


connected in I 
combustion, 


the best schools, 


For the 


Simple j pe UNvenWhy School- Room. 


By Prof. Joun F. Woopuvt, £4 ol of Natural Science in the College for the Training of 


Teachers, New York City, author of “ Manual of Home-Made Apparatus,” Cloth, 


16mo. Price, 50 cents ; to teachers, 40 cents; by mail, 
This book contains a series of dentin, calla waste 
aid the comprehension of every-day phenomeria.. They are really the Aen lessons giv by 
Grammar Departments of the Model School in the. 
rs, New York City. 


‘cents extra. 
ents, to perform which will 


The apparatus needed for the experiments consists, for the most part, of such things 


as every teacher will find at hand in a school-room, or kitchen. The experiments are so 
ical order as to form a continuous exhibition of the 
b This. book is not a science catechism. 
habits of reasoning by experimental methods. 


omena of 
Its aim is to train the child’s mind in 


These experiments should be made in every school of our country, and thus bring in 


a scientific method of dealing with nature. 
minds with isolated facts of which they can have no adequate comprehension is a ruinous 
and unprofitable one... This book points out the method employed by the dest ote in 
It cannot but have a large sale. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, j35 Clinton Place, New Yous. 


The present 


method of cramming children’ s 


Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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BETTER NEWS TO LADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


: THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS 


A Cuance or a Lirt-time. Ger Premium No. 27. 


Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to in- 
Te et ee en 
ect Tea Gordoun st (aise 200 Japan, pone bathe 1 
Ail guaranteed aly Pure. Hi 
of $mao and is, or iy Teas f prelered. 
F ent Fan Teas Best 
BS 30) 35 oo. We win by 50 x ery be 
on 











A widower married a second time, and 


his choice was a wealthy lady about fifty 
years of age. When the bride and bride- 
m returned home from the weddi 

husband, introducing the wife to his 
children said, dear children, kiss 
this lady’s hand. She is | the new mother I 
promised to bring you.” After taking a 
- par) look at the new mother, little Char- 
lie said, “ Pa, have been fooled. She 
ain’t new at all!” 


“If you keep on, Johnnie, you will soon 
know as much as your teacher.’ 

Little Johnnie—“ I'd know as much now 
if I had the book before me like she does.” 


Taking it altogether there never was 
a time when our country was enjoying 
greater p rity than at the present 
moment, — there are Carew 4 

ple in the d who are fussin 

about hard times. No doubt ut 
what many of them are honest in their 
complaints, and it is often because they 
have not found the right kind of work or 
the right way to do it. Mow, if business 
is not moving along with you satisfac- 
torily, take our advice and wnite to B. F. 
Johnson & Co., Richmond, Va. It is 
more than likely that they can help you ; 
at any rate, it would cost you nothing but 
& postage stamp to apply to them. 


** For pe sake, John, why is it you 
stop that cl every night ?’ 

** Because I’ve got an idea.. I've come 
to the conclusion that it’s a wicked waste 
of money to let that clock run all night 
when it can’t do any one a particle of 

The wear and tear on the works 
must amount to considerable in the run of 

a year. Icould never save up anything, 
aor I believe I see a way of doing it at 


Mamma—*‘ Bobby, I notice that your 
little sister took the smaller apple. Did 
a her have her choice, as I told you 


Bobby—“ Yes, I told her she could have 
the little one or none, and she chose the 
little one.” 


Mrs. Dum —*See here, Johnny 
Dumpsey! You have been in swimming. 
Now, don’t deny it.” 

Johnny Dumpsey—* Cross my heart, I 
hain’t, ma !” 

“Mrs, Dumpsey—‘“‘ Careful, sir! How 
does your shirt happen to be on wrong 
side out?” 

Johnny Dumpsey—“ Meand Bill Brown 
have been turnin’ somersets all the morn- 
ing. ” 

IMPORTANT. 
When y New rox City, get Bag 

an a 
plete Union Hote qunitie Grand. et 


Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
upwards per day, European plan. Elevators and 


Modern Conven 
Restaurants su with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and ele railroads to all depots. You 


can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any otber first-class hotel in the City. 


«John, tifis is a very bad report you 
bi me from school.” 
naw, father,but you know you said 
if I would bring you a first-class report, 
you would give me a dollar, and I wanted 
to save you that expense.’ 


One day, while Governor Green was 
waiting for a train at the Elizabeth station, 
he ——- the services of a juvenile boot- 
black. The governor grew sociable, and 
pleasantly inquired, 

‘* How's business, Johnny?” 

“Name ain’t Johnny,” laconically 
answered the lad ; ‘‘ name’s Tommy.” 

The governor said nothing for a while, 
but finally, deciding to impress the young- 
ster to a slight extent, he remarked, in a 
deep voice : 

os Well, fommy I guess you do not know 
who Tam, do you? 

Pay knowed you long ago,” said 
Tomm to be im 

* Wali, who am 1?” ask the 

**'You're Bob Green's father,” 
Tommy. 

The goreract paid for the ‘‘ shine,” and 
boarded. the train, meditatang on the 
mutabiliry of human greatness. 


vernor. 
replied 


Cut Rates to the West. 
Cheap tickets to all its in Kansas, Colorado, 
‘t (0) oma) ‘Texas and: other 
} a Ld ond Terriories ig Ge 
Ry ag and 20, Sep- 
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People Wonder 


wo they find how rapidly health 
is restored by taking Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. The reason is that this 
preparation contains only the purest 
and most powerful alteratives and 
tonics. To thousands yearly it proves a 
veritable elixir of life. 

Mrs. Jos. Lake, Brockway Centre, 
Mich., writes: ‘Liver complaint and 
indigestion made my life a burden 
and came near ending my existence. 
For more than four years I suffered un- 
told agony. I was reduced almost to 
a skeleton, and hardly had strength to 
drag myself about. ll kinds of food 
distressed me, and only the most deli- 
cate could be digested at all. Within 
the time mentioned several physicians 
treated me without giving relief. Noth- 
ing that I took seemed to do any per- 
manent good until I began the use of 
Ayer’s rsaparilla, which has pro- 
duced wonderful results. Soon after 
commencing to take the Sarsaparilla I 
could see an 





Improvement 
in my condition, my appetite began to 
return and with it came the ability to 


digest all the food taken, my strength 
improved each day, and after a few 
months of faithful attention te your 
directions, I found myself a_ well 
woman, able to attend to all household 
duties. The medicine has given mé a 
new lease of life, and I cannot thank 
you too much.” 

“We, the undersigned, citizens of 
Brockw ay Centre, Mich., hereby certify 
that the above statement, made by 
Mrs. Lake, is true in every particular 
and entitled to full credence.’’—O. P. 
Chamberlain, G. W. Waring, C. A. 
Wells, Druggist. 

“My brother, in England, was, for a 
long time, unable to attend te his occy- 

ation, by reason of sores on his foot. 

sent him Ayer’s Almanac and the tes- 
timonials it contained induced him to 
try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. After using it 
a little while, he was cured, and is now 
a well man, working in a sugar mill 
at Brisbane, Queensland, Australia.” — 
A. Attewell, Sharbot Lake, Ontario. 


Ayer’ s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


AIDS ILLUSTRATION 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ETC. 


The best and cheapest line of stencils in the 
market. 500 entirely new and elegant designs. 


STANDARD 


BLACKBOARD 


STENCILS. 


One sample map 24x36 in. and one figure design 
17x22 inches, with complete catalc , directions 
for using, etc., sent postpaid for 10 cent stamp, 
if you mention this paper. 

The Elephant Stencils mentioned in this 
number will be sent to any address for 10 
cents. 





MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


E.L. KELLOCC &CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


COOD ACENTS WANTED. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


We now are ready to supp! 
suitable books for School 
braries. School Officers and 
Teachers who wish to start or 
add to their School Libraries, 
are requested to send 6 cts. in 
stamps for the most valuable 
aid yet issued, called 1000 Brstr 
Books For ScHoo.t Lrpra- 
nies. This isa classified cata- 
Jogue, contains 64 pp. Books 

suitable for different = 
indicated. Big discoun 
quantities. descriptive iat uA books with 
the si This fist is probab selection of 

size made, and is gra La to omnt the age of 
the reader, and also classified into subjects. 








| E- L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers 





I ond Ootobes 6 
ceetnae sera Pasocher write 


NEW YORK aad CHICAGO, 
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SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES OF 


EDWARD EGCLESTON'S 
NEW 


First Book in American History. 


(TO BE READY EARLY IN AUGUST.) 


It will be one of the most attractive and interesting school books ever issued’ 
Address, 


D. APPLETON & 00, Publishers, 1, 3 and 6 BOND STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


“THE STANDARD” 


WILSON’S TREATISE ON PUNCTUATION. 


27th Edition. 


Every letter writer, author, Pinte, proof-reader, instructor, o' = pest should be 


familiar with this well-known an 
12mo.: Cloth. 348 


standard work on punctuation an 


capitalization, 
pp. Price, $1.00. 


CLASS MANUALS. 


COCKER’S HAND BOOK OF PUNCTUATION. 


60 Cents. 


For use in Composition and Rhetorical exercises. 


BARDEEN’S COMPLETE RHETORIC. $1.50. 


A practical text book from an Editor's workshop, and one of the best for class use, 
For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 111 and (13 William Street, NEW YORK. 





NOW READY: 


McGUFFEY’S ALTERNATE SIXTH READER. 


(= A Literary Reader for Higher Grades; bound in full 
cloth, 432 pages; with ten full page illustrations and 129 choice 
new selections not found in the usual school readers ; biographical 


sketches, ete. 
PRICE, SIXTY CENTS. 





“ Far in Advance of any Work yet Produced.” 


POTTER'S NEW ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, 


By MISS ELIZA H. MORTON, 
Late Teacher of Geographical Science at Battle Creek College, Mich. 
Is the newest, sommes and most original text-book ever produced on this Se te, fs An entirely 


new method, Endo 


leading Educators thro 
a complete outline for o 


instruction, a model 0; 


yoo, = ge — Edition contains 
Sailinia tat tate for teaching every lesson 


in the book. Scholars’ Edition 65 Gents. Teachers’ ee Thities, 81.00. 


Murray’s Essential Lessons in English, 
Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English, 


-50 | Bellow’s Elements of Geometry, - - 
.60 | Fenno’s Science and Art of Elocution, 


$1.00 
1,00 





—— Baldwin’s Essential Studies in Eng. Lit. 1.00! Kellerman’s Elements of Botany, - ~- 1.00 
VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & co., Publishers, Prices quoted are for Introduction. Send for Exchange Price-List. ; 
137 Walnut Street, 28 Bond Street, 8 Hawley Street, JOHN E. POTTER & Cco., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. BOSTON. =| 1111-1113 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
NEW AND IMPROVED TEXT-BOOKS. CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 
— Late Sower, Potts & Co., PHILADELPHIA JOH NSON’S 


Wells’ Mathematics. | Southworth’s Introduction to English Litera- 
New Inductive Arithmetics (Greenleaf’s). ture. 
Brands’ Physiologies. | Students’ Series of English Classics. 


Gilbert’s School Studies in Words. 
Elements of Composition and Grammar. | Our Republic: A new Manual of Civil Govern- 


ent. 
Our Language: A new Grammar by South-|| ™ 
worth and Goddard. | Smith’s Compend of U. 8. History. 


Boyd’s Art Galleries. Steele’s Outlines of Bible Study. 
Morgan’s English and American Literature, Daniell’s Exercises in Latin Composition. 


Our Catalogue for 1889 is now ready. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Eatension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York. 
Western Agency: 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


CHEMICAL LECTURE NOTES.|THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


By PETER T. AUSTEN, Rapeene sep Sepenee a 
eae 


Prof. of General and Applied Chemistry, Rutgers Dra aed ‘Books, 1 Ma 
College, N. J. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 
12mo, Cloth. $1.00. cation. i ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
“It is admirably fitted to supplement any of PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 
the regular elementary works, and is invaluable 


TO WHIOH SPECIAL ATTENTION I8 CALLED. 
to those students who study, not merely to ,| These MODELS mare pees epestey Gastened toe the 








but to know.”—New England Journal of Educa- sonchens dye t yi cowie in Primary Gram- 
—~ | arranged in a carefully are made . — 

“The chapter on ‘The Chemical Factor in the aay regard for vty 
Human Progress’ has all the fascination of fura at the lowest ible | Prices. y have 
romance ; i indeed ia reopunting woneens Tg Seen ado oped A - ple os country, and 
it casts in the shade ‘The Arabian N abso Sete dispe correct teaching 
Christian Intelligence. res and Drawing in every  eaaee and especially 

Vor catalogue and address 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Mailed and prepaid on receivt of the price. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mass 
79 Wabash Avenuc, Chicago. 





The attention of Teachers is invited to the RENEWABLE TERM 


PLAN of the 


Provipent Savines [,1FE Assurance Society 


OF NEW YORK, 
which is the Cueapmst, SarEst AND F arrest contract of Life 
Insurance attainable. 
Teachers can add to their incomes by acting as agents. 
respondence solicited. 


WM. E. STEVENS, 
SECRETARY. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, “°° *"°* “yestiensus‘ or" 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven ap cnt vense wevely pores (eucther ce paw) stewabie Latte 
and Greek as might be learned otherwise eaail and gels b in one MILTON 
si lamers Tiled. Goapel of Bt, John, and 








Cor- 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, 
PRES'T AND ACTUARY. 








Caesar, Horace, Cicero, Salluat, Ovid, Juve 
Xen ms dnabaai, each 0 teachers, 81.80. 

"s Practical and ve Latin ip sare to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
and to mail other systems. to "Peachers, $1.10. 

‘Maneeea's my np ee Ste: pip “ 
Fee Sante paves of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 














THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Meutal and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union 8} stem of Indust. 
Drawing. 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


Five Valuable New Books 


To be Published in July. 


HOBBS’ ACADEMIC AND HIGH 
SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, containing more 
than a thousand questions recently used in the 
examinations for admission mto the leading 
colleges of the country. Price, $1.00. 

COMMON SENSE ARITHMETIC, 
Part IT., for Grammar Grades. Price, 40 cts. 


THE GRAPHIC DRAWING BOOKS, 
Nos. 5and 6. Price, $2.00 per dozen; single 


copy, 20 cts. each. 
GREENE’S LANGUAGE HALF 





BLANK. No. 2, 20 cts, each. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 
3 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


NEW MUSIC BooKs fis 





[Jniversal Qyclopedia 


Subscription Price, $48. 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 


11 GREAT JONES 8T., NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS’ WANTED. 








LEISURE HOUR MUSIC. 


HROUGH the heat of Summer. the cool days of 
ued the loug evenings of Winter” MUSIC 
co , 
is KING as an entertainer. te 
Make home sweet and happy by using: 
Whipple’s Merry Making Melodies, $1. 
ood’s Rhymes and Tunes, $1. 
Children’s School —_ 35 cents, 
Emerson's Gems for Little Singers, 30 cents. 
Songs and Games for Little Ones, $2 
f Of Evenings, sing ‘‘ Gospel Seng music’ 
rom; 
Praise in Song, 40 cts. Voices of Praise, 40 cts, 
Gospel of Joy, 35 cts. Singing on the Way, 350, 
Vollections of Songs for refined Musicians, 


are: 
Song Classics, $1.00. 





MISSIONARY TRIUMPH. 3? s¢:thame'S"spiec 
J. M. Hant. A splen- 
did new collection of origina) and selected hymns and 
tunes ‘devoted especially to Mission work. The “oy 
book of its kind ever prepared. Songs for every de 
ment of Missionary work. Price, 35cts. postpa: * 


’ A very fine compila- 
STANDARD SELEC sTIONS tion of the choicest 

oices. music — for 
wey vos 5 OY p- ections have 
the works of Brahms, Abt, Muller, Spohr, Coast, 
Silcher, Moir, etc., etc. Convenient Pocket Size. 
Price, 50cts. postpaid. 

By J. R. 


HARVEST ANNUAL No. 3. A collection of Songs 


and Responses especially p red a use in the Har- 
vest Services of the Sunday Behoo Sets. postpaid. 


50 ORGAN VOLUNTARIES. mW. esis 


rvice 
Preludes, Offertories,. Postiudes, Marches, Minuets, 
Srotes etc., arranged ina masterly manner for 
Pipe o Organs. Tandsomely prin an 
found’ Tice, $1.50 postpaid. 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOU CHURCH CO. cincinnati, 0. 
19 East 16th St., New York City- 
‘Tee Sale by all Book and Music Dealers. 





n from 


sae for pectat b Bisa oe the best quality, 


Si: in 50 cents.; The same for Guitar 
instre]l songs, Old and New, 
$2.; Wars Sain tie American Ballad Collec- 
tion, $1.; Vocal Guitar Album, $1.; Good Old 
Songs We Used to » $1.25; Old Folk’s 
Tunes, 40c.; Jubilee and ‘lantation Songs, dec 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. New York. 





SIMPLIFIED! 
German—Spanish. 


Clear, concise, practical manuals for class 
m or r. By Prof. A. Knofach of 

New York. bs pao copy of either book One 
Dollar. Send for prospectus and testimonials. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 








Send for catalogue of Everett Piano, FREE. 66 & 68 DUANE 8r., NEW YORE. 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8, ORGANS 
Established, 1855, 0 Log = Ege 
3 East 147TH Sreezet, N, Y, a es, ime 








National Dustless Crayon. 


A DUSTLESS 
ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. TRY IT. 


Sole Agents; B. H.VOGDES& 00. | National Crayon Co., Philadelphia. 


CRAYON 


WITHOUT GREASE. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 




























itirely 
Ntaing 
le SSOn 


$1.00 
1,00 
1,00 





